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For the Companion. 
SIMPLE SIMON. 
In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I, 
By Edward Eggleston. 
Susan Smithers sat on her horse in perplexity. 
She had started to ride to the Baptist Associa- 
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SILVER, a3 tion at Long Run, and had suddenly come to a 
oe ylace where the road forked. She looked first at 
. gue road and then at the other as though she ex- 
1 Grammar + whet . > 
nan, if pos- pected to find out which was the Long Run road 
~ hme en by staring at them. But when she was about to 
a give up in despair, there appeared from the 
Ich an on . . * 
vena pushes a curious-looking boy, twelve or thirteen 
thes. t- 


years of age, who came up in front of her horse, 
and twisting his face comically, said in a muffled 
sort of way,— 

“Goin’ t? meetin’ ?” 

Susan scarcely noticed his question, so intent 
was she on finding which road would take her to 
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etn 4 oo long Run. 
wold x “ls this the Long Run road?” she asked, point- 
2 would not 


ing down the right-hand road. 

By this time.the boy had come round to the 
side of her horse. Pointing his finger at her, he 
aied, “You’re purty!” 

Now Sukey Smithers knew perfectly well that 
shewas handsome. Many a young man at ap- 
ple-peelings had hinted as much, and Jack Potter 
had even whispered it in her ears. But to be 
told it in this point blank-fashion made her 
blush. Secing, too, that the boy was “not 
bright,” as the Western people phrase it, she be- | 
gan to be anxious lest she should fail to get from 
him the information she needed. 

“What’s your name?” she asked. 

“Sim,” he answered. Then he added, as if he 
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SIMPLE 


’s, in all the 
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“Sim, you’re a good boy.” 
“You’re purty!” he said. 
“Yes,” 

“See there!”? and he pointed to the meeting- 
house again. “Git up!’? so saying, he gave Sn- 
san’s horse a smart slap, which started him 
ahead, while Sim disappeared down the hill in 
the direction whence they had come. 

On her way home Susan had the company of 


“Goin’ t? meetin’ ?” 





ut to all de- 


ips. 


en stam did not fairly understand what the words meant, | Jack Potter. There was no one whose society 
ohm a “‘Sim’s Simple,’ folks says.” she prized more highly. And of course the road 


“Which is the way to Long Run?” asked Su- 
san, returning to the attack. 

“Goin’ t? meetin’ ?”’ queried Sim. 

“Is this the way to Long Run?” persisted Su- 
sun, 


reminded Susan of Sim, and she told Jack about 
him, and in turn Jack told her that Sim was a 
“simple” child, and that his mother was a wid- 
| ow, who lived in a hollow near by. 
When they came to the place where Sukey had | 
‘Youre purty. Goin’ t’? meetin’?” and Sim | first met him, there stood Sim, apparently wait- 
: kept his finger levelled at her. |ing for her to pass on her return. He paid no 
ts, such Susan thought best to answer his question this | attention to Jack at all, but came round to the 
a+. time by way of drawing him out. “off-side” of Susan’s horse and said,— 
, “Yes, I'm going to meeting,” she said. “Been t’ meetin’ ?” 
“Yes,” said Susan. 
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i eirvertiae “Come,” cried Sim, darting down the left hand | 








iends. wad and pointing ahead of him. Susan saw | “You’re purty.” 
“r, Mass. that the boy was foolish, and besides, she had | “By crackey, you aint such a fool as I thought 
ude up her mind to try the right-hand road. | you were, Sim,” broke out Jack. “You told the 
S But where one is in doubt, the guidance of a fool | truth that time, anyhow.” 
7 sbetter than no direction, so now she rode on| Sim understood this to be some sort of approv- 
and sizes. is Sim indicated, he running ahead of her horse. | al, and he frisked round with delight. Susan 
pede After half an hour of such riding she became | tossed him acoin, and he seized it and stuffed it 
JT ‘measy, The country was sparsely settled in that | into the pocket of his ragged roundabout. Then 
a tay, and they had passed no house at which she | he dropped behind, but he followed Jack and Su- 
“room, $e8- could have inquired. She might be on the | san for miles, until he stood upon the hillside 
_A variety Wong track, and at any rate she was taking the | overlooking the beautiful Ohio River. When he 
NG Doar, foolish lad far out of his way, and he | had seen Sukey dismount in Squire Smither’s 
name te night not be able to get back. yard he turned back, satisfied. 
countries. ‘oshe called him, and he came back to her,| It was three months later that Squire Smithers 
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sanding as before with his finger pointing to her | stood by the “steps” or stile that crossed the 

=, and crying out, “My! you air purty!” fence between his door-yard and the road, and 
“See here, Sim!” said Susan, speaking loud, | saw coming towards him a lad running wildly 

’sone is apt to do to a person of weak under-| and all out of breath. He rushed up to Squire 

“anding, “you must go back to your mother. | Smithers and blurted out,— 

You'll get lost.” | “Where’s the purty one?” 

“Goin’ tv’ meetin’ ?” queried Sim, again. | “Purty what?” said the squire, half-perplexed 

een? | and half-amused. 

“Come on!”? he shouted, running ahead of her | “The purty one; where’s the purty one?” 


ry | RE ee Two or three times Sukey tried to per-; The boy’s face was so full of distress that the 
Stade 


sult, 


: At last they came to a steep hill up which | Jemima Gray, the hired “help,” and asked her if 
“tsan’s horse climbed with difficulty. Sim rushed | she could tell what the boy wanted. 
w to the top of the hill and waited for her. “No, no, not her, not her! the purty one,” 
4s she came towards him he said, Goin’ t’ | cried Sim. 
meetin’ ” “He don’t think you fill the bill, Jemima,” 
“Yes,” answered Susan, anxiously. laughed the squire. 
‘See there!” he cried. And he pointed into ang “Well, I *low he’s simple, anyhow,” said Je- 
‘alley of Long Run, which lay before him. | mima. 
«re was the log meeting-house which was | At that moment Jack Potter, who was work- 
oy the “Long Run Baptist church,” and there | ing for the squire, came up and Sim rushed to 
te innumerable horses and wagons hitched be-| him, erying, “Where is she? Where’s the purty 
‘wit, and seats arranged for a grove meeting, ' one?” 


him to go back, but always with a like re-| squire, unable to divine what he meant, called | 





Sukey a , 
Sukey no longer doubted her road, “Squire,” said Jack, “he means Susan.” 








SIMON. 


“Yes,” said Jemima, tartly, “you think they 
aint nobody good-lookin’ but Susan. I ’low you 
and him’s both simple.”’ 

But at that moment Susan looked out of an up- 
per windew, and Sim ended all controversy by 
rushing into the house and up the stairway, and 
presenting himself with a face all contorted be- 
fore Sukey. 

“Come quick, mammy’s sick. Come,’’ and he 
tugged at her dress. 

As soon as Jack could saddle her horse, Sukey 
jumped into the side-saddle, and then Sim hay- 
ing hurriedly wrenched a long ‘“‘water-sprout”’ 
from the nearest apple tree, sprung on behind 
and laid whip so vigorously as to set the horse 
into a full gallop. But Susan rode well, and 
there was no danger of her falling off. 

“Jack,” said the squire, “‘you’d better ride 
after Susan, and see that no harm happens.”’ 

Jack readily assented, and meeting the doctor 
on the road, took him with him. 

But no medicine could save Sim’s mother. 
She had a congestive chill, and though she re- 
covered from the first, there came a second the 
next day, and that carried her off. She was 
buried at the public expense, and Sim was sent 
to the county poor-house. 

But in about a week afterwards Sim escaped 
and brought up at Squire Smithers. Again and 
again he asked for “the purty one.” 

“Stay here!’ he said. “Sim stay here.” 

It was hard to refuse him. The squire said he 
might stay till the warden of the poor-house 
came for him. 

The warden came along in a day or two, but 
Sim was nowhere to be found. After the warden 
had gone he crept down out of the parlor chim- 
ney all sooted over to the color of a chimney- 
sweep. ; 

“Sim stay here!’’ he said, dancing about Su- 
san, who finally persuaded her father to have the 
simple fellow indentured to him. 

Most feeble-minded people show some aptitude, 
and Sim soon found his place in the kitchen. 
For cooking he had a real talent, his only weak- 
ness being a disposition to select the best that 
went out of the kitchen for Susan’s plate. So 
serviceable did he become that even Jemima con- 
fessed that he was “‘a rale handy sort of a little 
eejiot, and he would be a putty tol’able sort of a 
boy, ef on’y he wouldn’t make sech a extra fool 
of hisself about Susan.” 

Concluded next week. 





“EVER OF THEE.” 

Some songs run around the world on a sort of 
wave of sudden popularity. They are played by 
every band, sung at half the concerts, lay on 
every piano, and are ground out by every hand- 
organ that destroys our peace. One of those 


songs was that weakly, sentimental ballad known 
as “Ever of thee, ’'m fondly dreaming.” The 
author wrote the words and music, and was 
known as Foley Hall, which we presume was not 
his true name. A,stray item in the English pa- 
pers informs us that he was jilted by his lady 
love, and the song was written to express his lac- 
erated feelings. He was at one time rich and re- 
spected, but he dissipated sadly and went to the 
bad generally. In his poverty he sold the song 
for twenty pounds, and no doubt thought he did 
a very clever stroke of business. Had he been 
bright he would have held the copyright; but he 
was not even bright, for he drank up his chances 
and money. He might have done well at com- 
position at even twenty pounds per song. He 
| preferred the husks that the swine did eat, and 
died in Newcastle prison, where he had been con- 
fined on a charge of forgery. What an astonish- 
ing amount of regret and remorse that girl must 
have suffered—if she knew it. 
er 
For the Companion. 
FROM CHICAGO TO BOSTON. 
By Alice Robbins. 

It was such a long, weary ride, and such 
weather! Pour, pour, pour, for nearly two mis- 
erable days. 

Bessy Leavett tried in vain to gather inspira- 
tion from the scene without, but it rained so 
hard that all the wayside beauties were drenched; 
the hills and valleys covered with mist. 

The distances that, sun-lighted, made the most 
ravishing pictures, were nearly blotted out. 
Bessy had recourse to her books and pictorials, 
but neither pleased her long at a time. How 
she wished for a companion! It would have 
been such a solace to talk the gloom away! 

Bessy, though still in her teens, had seen much 
trouble. The great fire had taken in its course 
the almost palatial residence of her father, who 
was one of the merchants of Chicago. 

Not only that, but his splendid store with its 
immense stock of goods, and several houses into 
which he had put all his money, were levelled 
by the destroyer. A night on the prairie, whith- 
er the family had fled, laid the foundation of a 
mortal illness, that soon carried her mother to 
the grave. Not long after that her only brother 
died. She kept house for her father in two poor 
little rooms nearly a year, while he tried to rally 
from the shock and to recover some of his losses. 

In this he was partly successful. They were 
on the eve of moving into better lodgings when 
he was suddenly attacked by paralysis and died. 

Poor Bessy, in her sorrow and wretchedness, 
longed to die also; but youth cannot lay down 
the burden of life when it will. She was kindly 
cared for by a few of her father’s old friends, 
and finally invited by an uncle whom she had 
never seen, and who resided in Boston, to make 
her home in his family for a given time. 

This was her father’s favorite brother, and she 
was glad to accept his offer; glad to leave the 
scene of her troubles. 

It was rapidly nearing the close of the second 
day. The landscape grew gray, more solemn, 
then the curtain of night seemed to drop sudden- 
ly down. 

The man whose duty it was, had gone his 
rounds and lighted all the car-lamps. An op- 
| pressive odor of kerosene pervaded the atmos- 
| phere. Bessy raised the window alittle, but the 
wind was high and sent the rain-drops whirling 
in. How dreary it sounded! Were there no cir- 
cumstances from which she might gleam a little 
comfort ? 

After a momentary indulgence in heart-sick- 
ness at the thought that she was so utterly alone, 
she turned and looked down the dim vista of the 
rocking car. 

There were but few passengers. Five or six 
seats behind her were quite empty. Away atthe 
further end she heard the faint cry of a child, 
'and it stirred all her sympathies. If she were 
| only near that mother and her baby, she might 


find somebody to talk to, 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 





While she was debating whether or not to 
move—for a singular apathy seemed to have 
fallen upon her faculties—she was startled at the 
appearance of a young man standing near the 
forward lamp reading a newspaper. 

How he had come without being heard or seen 
she could not conjecture, but there he was, a sin- 
gularly handsome, slender young fellow, upon 
whose left-hand little finger sparkled a splendid 
diamond, 
of her presence as he eagerly scanned the col- 
umns of the paper and read with seeming avidity. 

Bessy was pleased, she hardly knew why. It 
gave her a new interest to watch him and specu- 
late upon his appearance. She hoped he would 


sit somewhere near her when he did seat himself, 


and then she should feel less lonely. 

Her girlish fancy was captivated by his finely 
eut features, glossy mustache and stylish ap- 
parel. She wondered who he was; if he had sis- 
ters; if he were the pet of some doting mother; 
the hope of an indulgent father. 

Presently he sat down, and, to her delight, 
right in front of her. He seemed to have no bag- 
gage, and not even an overcoat! He leaned his 
face on his hand and appeared to be lost in 
thought. 


Jessy was secretly pleased that he was there. 


It gave her a sense of security in that lonely ear. 


She snuggled up in the corner of her seat, and | 


before she was aware of it she was asleep. 

It must have been near midnight when she 
awoke suddenly and thoroughly. 
ing her position, she gazed about her, The young 
man was sitting bolt upright, but he had removed 
his hat, and the glossy rings of curling brown 
hair fell to his collar, 

“IT wonder if he has been asleep?” thought 
Bessy. Just then the 
cautiously pushed open, 
gar-looking man came 
down to his eves. 


door forward was very 
and a short, coarse, vul- 


IIe came directly up to the young gentleman 
and sat quictly down with the familiar air of one 
acquainted and quite at his case. 

“O dear!” thought Bessy, “is that his com- 
pany ?” 


“Well,” asked the young man in a subdued | 


tone, “how did you make out?” 
“Thad to talk 


sw 


full three hours,” 
er; “but he’s quite willing now to take the 


you and [used to be 
other with his fat forefinger. 
“Don’t talk so loud, don’t, 


sponse, 


” 


was the low re- 


“Bless your heart the car is nearly empty. 
This little baggage here, 


potts 


whatever it is, is fast 
asleep.” 

“Little baggage!” Bessy’s seventeen-year old 
checks burned with indignant blushes, 

She was fast losing her good opinicn of the ele- 
gant young stranger, but she never moved a 
musele, They should never know that she had 
overheard. 

A brief silence ensued. 

“How long will it take you to get the swag?” 
asked the short man, in a yet lower voice. 

“From two to three days.” 

“Jim told me your sister was in the family.” 

“Yos, Madge has been there for several weeks. 
She’s good in the ‘safe business; helped me on | 
I have promised to take her | 
with me to Europe; that’s to be her reward.” 

“T don’t know about it,’’ the other made grave 
answer. 


one other occasion. 


“She'll be in the way; a woman always 
is.” 

“Nonsense! Madge can take care of herself. | 
She'll make a fortune by smuggling,” and he 
laughed unpleasantly. | 


u 


Bessy listened, her mind wrought up to a fear- | 
ful tension, 

“What kind of people ean these be 
thought, trembling. 
haps assassins.” 

“Yes. I've no doubt she’s smart enough. 
She's the sister of her brother,—he, he; eh, De 

josky? IT expect you'll make a cool fifty thou- 
sand out of this, if the collecting tour has yield- 
ed well.” 


or 


2” she | 
“Burglars, robbers, per- | 


“It is nothing to you what the collecting tour 
has been,”’ mutteved the young man in an un-! 
pleasant voice, “and perhaps you'll be obliging | 
enough to stop talking about it. Walls have 
ears, so my old grandmother used to tell me.” 

“All right,” was the sullen answer, as the | 
young man slowly put his hat on and pulled it 
down over his eyes, and so signified that he{ 
wished for silence, 

Bessy sat there and shivered, fearing almost to | 
move. Besides, the name struck her as not un- 
familiar. 

De Bosky! 

Where had she heard it? And what did this 
vague reference to “swag,” and “safes,’’ and “col- 
lecting tours” imply? 


He did not appear to be at all aware | 


Without mov- | 


in, his large hat pulled | 


was the an- | 


Terribly squeamish at first, though; same | 
ch?” and he poked the | 


| mankind since Adam fell. 
| 2% young hero who had started with hopes as 
| bright and hearts as unsullied as his, had gone | you say to that?” 


| De Bosky! Was it a music-master or a clerk 
| once in her father’s employ? She had certainly 


heard the name, and from her father’s lips. | 


Long ago, | 


Slowly the recollection came to her. 
before the great fire, her father had spoken of a 
Mr. De Bosky in high terms, as a young man of 
wonderful business promise, and that his em- 
ployer might consider himself a lucky man. 

She had asked at the time if he were a foreigner 
and handsome, and her father had answered, 
that by birth he was a Pole, and remarkably fine 
looking; but that she would soon see for herself, 
as he should bring him to dinner, But he never 
came. 

| De Bosky! Yes, it was all perfectly clear now, 

this man’s appearance justified her father’s en- 

| thusiasm; but what could he be? 

| For the rest of the journey she was preoccu- 
pied and uneasy. 

At daylight she lost sight of the two men. 
| The following evening she sat in her uncle’s spa- 
| cious parlor, trying to feel interested in the new 
| relatives who seemed anxious to press all man- 
| ner of kindness wpon her, 

At the dinner-table she met some other mem- 
| bers of the family, and among them a young la- 
dy of very peculiar appearance. She was tall 
and stylishly dressed. Her superb black eyes 
seemed to follow Bessy whichever way she 
turned, Not a touch of color lighted the pale 
beauty of her complexion. She was introduced 
to Bessy as Miss Duren. 

Beside Bessy, sat the eldest of her cousins— 
| Nellie, a pretty little girl of fifteen. She ad- 
dressed herself particularly to Bessy, and tried 
to entertain the stranger relative, who had evi- 
dently made a very favorable impression upon 
them all. 

“Do you think Miss Duren is handsome 
asked Nellie; “every body does.” 

“Yes; her face reminds me a little of some one 
| IT have seen,” Bessy absently replied. 

relative of the family ?” 

“O no, she teaches the little children,” Nellie 
| responded. “Her brother is one of papa’s clerks; 

you should see him. I think he’s a great deal 
| nicer looking, and so does mamma.” 

Bessy smiled, but made no answer. A mo- 
ment after her uncle asked this question of the 
governess: 

“You say De 
days yet. 
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“Is she a 


josky wont be back for two 
He must have started, Miss Madge.” 

Bessy left the table with heightened color, and 
not long after held an interview with her uncle, 
who seemed to be in rather an unhappy frame of 
mind, 

“It may be an entirely different person,’’ she 
said, as she told him what she had heard, word 
| for word, 
| “No, you are quite correct as to your impres- 
| sion,’’? was the reply, as the merchant rose with 

an anxious look. “I have had my suspicions for 
weeks; this only confirms and deepens them. I 
| shall take immediate steps to ascertain the ex- 
tent of the injury he has done me already. It is 
providential that you came as you did; you have 
perhaps saved me from very serious loss.”’ 

On the following day Miss Madge did not make 
her appearance at the table, and in less than a 
week, De Bosky, the dashing, confidential clerk 
of the house of Leavitt & Co., was safely locked 
within the walls of a prison, there to answer for 
the crime of forgery and theft. Miss Madge, 
who was De Bosky’s half sister, disappeared the 
same day, and has not since been heard from. 
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For the Companion. 
HARD TIMES. 
HOW ONE BOY FACED THEM. 

“I'm sorry to part with you, my dear. I’d 
gladly keep you with me always if I could, but 
you are now fifteen years old, and you’ve got 
your own way to make in the world, so the soon- 
er you begin to do something on your own ac- | 
count the better.” 

That was what Dwight Maynard’s aunt, Miss 
Semantha Dwight, said to him, as he was about 





with a sadness which Dwight neither shared nor | 
understood that she bade him farewell and God- 


speed. 


His first letters were filled with glowing de- | come back for it if I find a place.’ 


scriptions of the great, wonderful city; of its | 
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“All right. Jump up there, then, 
bys or that sort of thing?” 
“No. There’s my trunk, but no matter; I ey 


Any good. 


’ 


“All right,” said the man again, mounting his 


crowded thoroughfares, its beautiful parks, its | cart and starting up his horses. 


art-galleries, its churches, its places of amuse- 
ment; but when the novelty of these things had 
passed away a different tone pervaded them. 

“T don’t find it altogether as I expected,” he 
wrote. “Turning out of bed at daylight to sweep 
the store and open the blinds isn’t what it’s 
cracked up to be, I tell you, aunty. Then I run 
errands all day till Pve nearly run my legs off, 
but nobody seems to care; they think boys 
haven’t any feelings, I suppose. But never 
mind; it’s the way of the world; they can boss 
me round now, and when I grow up I’ll take my 
turn atit. As to the fellows in the store, I like 
some of them first-rate, and some I don’t. Take 
them all together, they’re a hard lot. 
what the Harmony folks would say to some of 
their doings.” 

From letters like these Aunt Semantha knew 
that the strife had begun, and that “making his 
own way in the world” was acquiring a new 
meaning in the light of experience. 

This was only what she had expected, but 
when a year or two had passed away, a change 
occurred as surprising to her as to him, and not 
to have been counted upon in the ordinary course 
of events. 

It arose from the failure of the great firm of 
Ray, Hook & Co., which had hitherto been 
deemed as stable as the everlasting hills. With 
this firm went down a thousand others, among 
them the employers of Dwight Maynard; so one 
day he found himself wandering about the streets 
of New York, friendless and almost penniless,— 
a “raw recruit” in the great army of the unem- 
ployed! 

Now it is true as a general rule that “misery 
likes company,” but this is one of the cases 
where company rather increases the misery, for 
the more hungry persons there are in a commu- 
nity, the less likely they are to be fed, and this 
Dwight proved to his sorrow. 

From the marble and granite stores which 
front Broadway to the “old clo’ ” stores of Chat- 
ham Street, he went asking the same question,— 

“Any clerks wanted here ?”’ 

And back the same 
“We've just discharged half our clerks, and re- 
duced the wages of the rest.” 

Then he tried the hotels and depots, the saloons 
and restaurants, but with no better success; every 
situation had hundreds of applicants. 

“Well, I must work or starve,” said he, mourn- 
fully, when this had gone on a week or two. “I 
suppose Aunt Semantha would take me in; but 
no, she has cnough to do to take care of herself; 
besides, I’ve set out to make my own way in the 
world, and I'll do it.” 

That same day, as he was lounging near the 
market with no definite plan or expectation, a 
countryman with a loaded wagon came driving 


always came 


I wonder | 


answer, 


To them his conversation was mainly addressed 

| until he got off the pavements, then putting the 

| whip in its socket and loosening the reins, }e 

| left the animals to their own guidance, and turned 

| his attention to his passenger. 

| He managed to draw from Dwight a pretty full 
sketch of his past life, and returned the confidence 
with a history of his own. His name, he said, 
was Job Blinker. 

After riding about two hours he drew up be 

fore a small one-story house, scarcely more than 

| a shanty, in fact, remarking, “This is my castle, 

| Now just you come in and rest whilst the old 
| woman gets you a bite to eat.” 

Dwight hesitated, offering some fecble remon. 
strance, but his scruples were quickly overcome 
by the urgency of his new friend, aided ly the 
powerful appeals of hunger, and he entered the 
humble dwelling. 

Mrs. Blinker, whom her husband had desig- 
| nated as “the old woman,” and who seemed his 
very counterpart in cheerfulness and good-na- 
ture, speedily set before him a coarse but abun- 
| dant meal, while half-a-dozen little Blinkers, who 
had been rolling on the floor when he entered, 
| but whom their father had dispersed as if they 
had been a flock of chickens, now peeped cui- 
ously in at him through the windows and the 
cracks of the doors. 
Never before had he been an inmate of a house. 
hold so destitute of all the graces of life; but he 

' was in no mood to be critical. And their rugged 
kindness so won upon him that it was with real 
regret he at length took leave of them to pursue 
his lonely journey. 

“If the worst comes to the worst, remember 

| you've always got Job Blinker to fall back upon,” 
were the parting words of his host. 

The remainder of that day and the next he 

spent in walking from farm-house to farm-house, 

| asking for work, until it seemed to him that he 

‘had travelled the length and breadth of West 
Chester County. But here there was the same 

| remarkable unanimity as in the city. 

“No hands wanted here,” he was everywhere 
told. 
| Once or twice, however, the additional infor- 
| mation was volunteered that “fall was not the 
| time of year to get farm work; probably he 
could find enough to do in the spring. 

Ah, that was so easy to say, but meanwhile 
what was to become of him during the long, cold 
winter that lay between? 

His money was almost gone—he had scarcely 
enough to pay for a night’s lodging—and for the 
first time in his life it seemed to him that he 
could realize how people might be driven to beg- 

gary, or worse, to theft and even suicide. 

| He thought of his mother, and wondered if 

| from her home mp in heaven she could look down 





along at so rapid a rate as nearly to run over him. | upon her son, and whether his misfortunes could 
“Out the way there, !” called the | give her sorrow in that happy place. 


youngster! 
man, reining up his horses, and Dwight sprang | Thinking thus, he wandered on and on till he 





to bid her goed-by and go to New York to take a 
place which had been secured for him as clerk in | 
a dry goods store. 


Now the words, “You’ve got your own way to 


| make in the world,’ meant very different things 


to the woman who used them and the boy who 
listened. 

To him they were as the sound of the trumpet, 
calling him to battle, and to giory, and to certain 
victory. 

To her also they meant a summons to battle, 
but it was to a single-handed conflict with all the 
evil, and sin, and temptation which have beset 
She knew that many 





down in the strife to be heard of no more. | 
And so it might be with him. It was therefore 


nimbly aside before the words were well out of | saw, back from the road, a large house, with a 
| 


his mouth. 

Then suddenly a new idea popped into Dwight’s 
head. He had sought for employment in the 
city till he was utterly disheartened; why not go 
out into the country and try his luck there? 
There was something in the genial ring of this 
man’s voice and his general air of good-nature 
that attracted the forlorn youth strangely, and 
he determined to question him upon the subject, 
feeling sure that at least he should get a kind 
answer. 

So he waited till the man had disposed of his 
wares, and was about to unhitch his horses, then 
asked, without any cireumlocution, for he had 
learned that nobody could spare time to waste 
words in those days,— 

“Do you think there’s anybody who could give 
me employment out where you live?” 


“1 don’t know about that,” said the man, tak- | 


ing in at a glance the stylish cut of Dwight’s 
clothes and the delicacy of his hands. “You 
want something light, easy and gentlemanly, 
hey?” 

“Tm willing to do any thing,” said Dwight. 

“Ah, that’s the talk! Can’t say I know of any- 
body that wants help, but there’s always work 
for willing hands, they say. Shouldn’t wonder 
if some of the farmers out in West Chester ’d be 
glad to engage you. I'm from West Chester my- 
self. Now look here, young man, I can’t afford 
to hire, but Pll tell you what I will do; I'll give 
you a lift on my cart, and you can go out there 
and inquire round among the farmers. What do 


“T accept your offer and thank you, too,’ said 
Dwight. 


| still larger barn behind it, as well as several other 
| outbuildings. 

| Undoubtedly it was a farm -house, and he 
| would make one more trial, he thought. 

| He was making his way to the back door when 
| he saw aman leading a horse to water; so he put 
to him the question he had asked so often,— 

“Is there any work you can give me to do 
here?” 

“There’s work enough,” said the man, “but 
you don’t look like the one to do it. Did you 
ever work on a farm?” 

“T never did, but I could do what you are doing 
now, or saw wood, and help in a good many 
ways, I think.” 

“Kind o’ chore round, eh? We've been look- 
ing about for just such a boy as that, but as 
you’re a green hand, I suppose you wouldn't ex- 
pect much wages?” 

“Pll take whatever you think I’m worth.” 

“That’s fair; but first we should want to know 
a little more about you. ’Tisn’t common for 
young men of your figger to drop down at peo 
ple’s back door and ask to do chores.” 

“Of course I will tell you all you wish to 
know,” said Dwight. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Schumaker, for that was 
his name. * “You can stay here to-night, anyhow, 
and we’ll talk it over.” 

“So in the evening they did talk it over, and 
the result was that Mr. Schumaker engaged 
Dwight to stay during the winter, or as long 4 
| both were suited. 
| Itwas a large dairy-farm, and there were 4 
| great many persons employed to carry it on, 80 
| that Dwight did not lack company, ana oD the 
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whole was not dissatisfied with his new life. 
When he was fairly established there he wrote 
to Aunt Semantha. 

“Things have not turned out just as I expected 
when I bade you good-by on that summer morn- 
ing, bat you need not pity me, and I hope you 
will not think I have disgraced the family in 
coming here; I did not come because I chose it, 
put because I could not help it.” 

And she answered, “Neither is it just the posi- 
tion I should have chosen for you; but honest 
and respectable labor never disgraced any one, 
and [ would far rather think of you riding about 
on your milk-cart than sitting with your hands 
in your pockets waiting for something to turn up. 

“On the whole, instead of feeling disgraced, I 
am proud of the courage and resolution with 
which you have faced the hard times.” 


a re 


For the Companion. 
ROUGHLY SERVED. 


My father and I had been visiting my uncle in | 
Trieste. We were leaving. We had bidden him 
farewell and our travelling carriage had started | 
when he exclaimed a second time,— H 

“You will have a pleasant journey if the Wicked | 
Fairy docs not come.” H 

“The Wicked Fairy!” I said to my father; “what | 
does uncle mean ?” | 

“This fairy is certainly a wicked one,” he replied, | 
“for she does so much needless damage. She lives 
up yonder in the mountains, and is always invisible. 
She hides most of the summer in the caves and clefts 
of the mountains, but suddenly she springs forth and 
flies along, throwing down men and beasts, carriages, 
trees, and even buildings. Away she goes down the 
side of the mountain, over Trieste, out to sea, where 
she drives the ships out into the Adriatic, and makes 
the waves dance a lively jig. It is quite possible she 
may come to-day.” 

“Yes,” I said; “but what is it, really? because, 
you know, Lam too old to believe in fairies.” 

“Of course you are,” replied my father. “Some 
of the peasauts profess to believe in the Wicked 
Fairy still, but I suppose most of them know that it | 
is a wind, produced by natural causes. It blows 
fromthe north and north-east, and is called Bora, 
which shows that it is a cousin of old Boreas, that 
old north wind which the ancients dreaded so much. 
Iought, perhaps, to say she instead of it, for she is 
evidently a female cousin, and as capricious as a reg- 
ular coquette. 

“Scientific men say that she gets heated to an in- 
temperate degree in the torrid deserts of Africa, 
and then flies off to the North to get cool. When 
she reaches the chalk cliffs of the Southern Alps, she 
ean go no further, and therefore comes suddenly 
down back into the valley with great fury. 





“Fortunately her range is not very wide. She takes | 


a strip of land at a time, and tries to clear it of 
every thing, and sometimes she pretty nearly suc- 
ceeds. : 

“Her breath is always icy cold, and occasionally 
she wraps herself in garments of snow, which she 
throws over the land as she passes along.” 

After this description of the Wicked Fairy of the 
Alps, it may easily be imagined I had no desire for 
any more intimate acquaintance with her; but I was 
destined to be hugged by her altogether too closely 
for my comfort. 

The day we left Trieste was a very fine one in sum- 
mer. The air was clear and the sky cloudless. As 
we began to ascend the mountain, and could look 
back from the elevation on the city and the sea lying 
beyond, dotted with sails, the scene was enchanting. 

We were travelling post, ani our first stage was 
passed without any thing at all remarkable. For 
the second stage we had four horses instead of two, 
as the ascent of the mountain range called the Karst 
is quite rapid. 

A driver sat on the box of the carriage, and a 
postilion was mounted on one of the horses in front. 
The road wound about among the peaks and cliffs, 
and our progress, even with the double team, was not 
very rapid, 

It was afternoon, and the sun felt quite warm on 
our backs, when on turning a corner in the road we 
were suddenly met by a cold breeze. 

We all shivered, and I heard the driver mutter to 
himself the word “Bora.” This made me shiver 
again, but I was reassured when my father remarked 
that there had probably been a fall of snow recently 
onone of the neighboring peaks, which had given 
the wind its keen edge. 

We were now passing along a very exposed part of 
our way. There were no steep cliffs near to shelter 
us, but on our left the bank descended rapidly toa 
sort of ravine made by the rain, but perfectly dry at 
present. 

All at once the wind increased to a tremendous 
blast, and beat on us partly in front and partly on 
our right hand with incredible fury. This was the 
Wicked Fairy of uhe Alps, and no mistake. 

Our horses tried to struggle on, but it was no use. 


The driver and postilion urged them with voice and 


whip, but in vain. Then they came to a stop and 
tried to stand still. But this, too, was impossible. 
A nore violent gust made the leaders stagger back- 
wards; this made the other horses back; the car- 
Tiage turned, the wind caught it broadside, and be- 


aud did not succeed in extricating himself till we 
reached the bottom. 

I was so confused by the roll that it took me a few 
seconds to recover my senses. Then I found that 1 
was all safe, except that my hands were pretty badly | 
scratched and bleeding. From the broken state of 
the carriage windows I judged that my wounds were 
caused by the glass. 

My father lay on the side of the carriage, which 
was now the floor, groaning and not attempting to 
rise. I found on inquiring that he had sprained his 
ankle badly. The postilion had escaped with a few 
severe bruises. The driver was the only one of us 
who was perfectly sound. The carriage was of 
course severely wrenched and broken. The horses | 
were snarled up in the harness, which had to be cut | 
to get them free. 

Fortunately we were not far from the next posting 
village of St. Peter, and the driver immediately set 
off to bring some villagers to our help. 

He had not been gone long before it began to 
snow, and by the time he returned we were nearly 
buried. The cold was intense, and the poor postil- 
ion, Who insisted on remaining with his horses, was 
severely frostbitten. A dozon men at last arrived; 
two of them carried my father, two others escorted 


me, and the others took charge of the horses and | their prey. 


some of the lighter baggage. 


It was with the utmost difiieulty we traversed the | murder of the officers, or even of recovering their 
Sometimes | bodies. 


distance of half a mile to the village. 
we were thrown down by the violence of the wind, 
at other times we laid ourselves down flat to avoid a 
fall, and crept along upon our hands and feet. This 
was painful, with my bleeding hands for feet. We 
were made quite comfortable at St. Peter, but it was 
several days before we could proceed on our journey. 


—— 4 


For the Companion. 


ENCOUNTER WITH CAN- 
NIBALS. 





It seems as though the world ought to have out- 
grown the barbarism of cannibalism, but there are 
yet tribes of savages who have not come under 
the humanizing influences of the age. For some 
' years past the government of Peru has been engaged 
| in the work of surveying the upper tributaries of the 
Amazon, which have their rise in the Peruvian 
Andes. One of these tributaries is the Pachitea. 

Some little time since one of the Peruvian survey- 
ing parties received orders to ascend it. They were 
to proceed as far as the river was navigable for their 
light-draught steamers. Their instructions were to 


trees. Besides this they were to learn something of 
atribe of Indians known as the Cachibos, who lived 
near its headwaters, and of whom strange stories 
had been told by the adventurous traders who had 
once or twice penetrated as far as their territory. 

For many days the little steamer passed slowly up 
the river until it reached a point where the stream 
was narrow and the water deep and sluggish. The 
banks presented lofty green walls of trees, so tall and 
dense that their recesses were gloomy at midday. 

Up to this time the exploring party had not seen 
one of the Cachibos. But while anchored about a 
hundred feet from the bank, three canoes appeared, 
moving down the stream, filled with Indians armed 
with bows. Seeing the steamer, they hesitated for 


to the farther bank. 
They were wild-looking savages, strangely tattooed, 
with long, matted hair, and were clad in loose man- 
tles, woven from grass. The surveyors made friendly 
signs to them and held out articles of trade. 
they would not come near, and passed on, though 
with many inquisitive glances at the steamer. 
Nothing more was seen of them. 


the deep shadows opposite the steamer. 
ner, as if inviting the crew to come ashore. 


nication with the savages. 


er, got into the boat and rowed to the bank. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPAN 


take the soundings and cut away the jams of drift- 


some time, but at length passed down, keeping close | 


But | 


The next day an | 
Indian came to the bank of the river, and stood in | There could be little doubt that they were the heads 
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At some little distance several other Indians were 
seen standing in a group in the deep gloom of the 
trees. These, also, were quite unarmed. The two 
ofi:cers approached them, displaying the trinkets. 

At this instant the boys, who had come lcisurcly 
on, and were perhaps a hundred yards behind Tavaira 
and West, saw a long file of armed savages swiftly 
threading the woods behind the officers, so as to cut 
off their retreat. 

The boys at once shouted to give the alarm. Tava- 
ra turned his head and saw the trap into which they 
had fallen. But before either he or West could draw 
their revolvers the savages discharged their bows; 
and both the unfortunate young men fell, picreed 
with the long bamboo arrows. | 

More than a score of the savages then rushed upon 
them with frightful yells. The rest gave chase after 
the boys, who ran for their lives to the bank, and 
having no time to push the boat off the sand spit, | 
leaped into the water and swam out to the steamer. | 
Before they were fairly aboard over a hundred of the | 
Cachibos had come out upon the bank, whooping and 
exulting! 

A howitzer loaded with grape shot was trained on | 
them and discharged. Whereupon they dispersed 
with wild cries at thus being balked of the rest of | 


The little party had no means of avenging the 


There was little doubt that they had been 
mortally hurt at the first discharge of arrows, though 
one of the boys had seen poor West rise partially as | 
the savages rushed upon him. But they had instant- | 
ly struck him down. 

The steamer immediately returned to Iquitos on | 
the Amazon; from which place a few months later 
a second and stronger force was dispatched to pun- 
ish the Indians and complete the explorations. 
Three steamers—one of them of five hundred tons 
burden—were fitted out with fifty soldiers, and a 
number of Conibo Indians to act as guides, the lat- 
ter being the deadly enemies of the Cachibos. 

Five days later this warlike flotilla arrived on the 

-achiteca within a dozen miles of the place where the 
officers had been murdered. Two of the Conibos 
knew the location of the Cachibos’ village, which 
was several miles back from the river, in the very 
heart of the dark forest. It was resolved to wait till 
night, and attempt a surprise. 
| Accordingly, after dark, the steamers moved slowly 
| up to a point off against the village. The soldicrs 
| were then landed, and under the lead of the two Co- 
| nibos entered the forest. 

They carried loaded muskets and were further 
armed with cutlasses. But it was a dismal expedi- 
tion. So great was the darkness that they had almost 
to feel their way among the damp and mossy tree- 
trunks. 

The officers gave their directions in an undertone. 
The men spoke only in anxious whispers, and all trod 
as softly as possible. Foran hour they continued 
thus to thread the sombre depths of the woods, fol- 
lowing the hound-like instincts of the Conibos. 

Presently what seemed a clearing opened before 
them. With silent gestures the Indians pointed to a 
score of dark mound-shaped objects ranged in a cir- 
cle fifty or sixty yards off. 

These were the Cachibo huts. In the midst a faint 
glare of coals was visible from the top of an oblong 
structure not greatly unlike a blacksmith’s forge. 

As noiselessly as possible the soldiers were put in 
line, so as to partially surround the huts. The order 
was then given to advance at a run. Before they 
| had gone twenty yards a chorus of wild shrieks and 
| yells arose. Dozens of the Cachibos darted out, 
twanging their bows. 

The soldiers fired a volley, at the noise of which 
the savages ran. After them followed the squaws 
and children. The forest was filled with their wild 
cries, strangely like the screams of birds of prey. 
The soldiers rushed forward, and surrounding the 
huts, caught two of the squaws and thirteen of the 
smaller children as they ran out. 

It was a squalid place, rank with fearful odors of 
ordure and burnt flesh. The huts were of poles 
| thatched with palm leaves. 

Some of these latter were thrown upon the coals, 
and at once kindling to a blaze, lighted up the strange 
abode. 

The oblong, forge-like structure was evidently an 
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about them. 

The men were an hour getting back to the river, 
having to fight at every stcp of the Cistance in that 
utter darkness peculiar to night in a trepiesl forcst. 
Seven or cight were so severcly wounded that they 
were carried by their comradcs; and «ll were in sus- 
pense lest the arrows had becn poisonca. 

The enraged Cachibos fcllowed them to the very 
water’s edge, and showcred the vesscls with their 
arrows. <As soon, however, as the scelcicrs were 
aboard, the cannon were trained upon the savages. 
A few rounds of canistcr seared tham eff. 

No farther expedition was aticmpted. The two 
Cachibo women were quesiioncd, the Conibos aeting 
as interpreters, for the two languages are not greatly 
unlike. 

From what could be gathered from them it scems 
certain that the bodies of Tavara and West Lad been 
roasted on the aliar and eaten. Thcy owned that 
they always ate the bodies of their cnemics, and that 
prisoners were often killed and roasted for food. 
From time immemoris] these savage altars of the 
Pachitea have reeked with human blood. It is] Icas- 
ing to know that these fastnesses of erueliy and su- 
perstition must before many years be opened up to 
commerce and civilization, and that the mild doc- 
trines of the Christian faith will in time take the 
place of such shocking rites. 
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For the Companion. 
MY TRIP TO YO SEMITE VALLEY. 


“We shall need two ponies and three pack mules, 
at least,’’ said the doctor. 

We were in Stockton, waiting the appearance of a 
guide. He was to mect us there on the first day of 
July, to accompany us on an expedition to the “Big 
Trees” in Mariposa County, and to the wonderful 
valley of the Yo Semite. 

Promptly at the hour of noon Jim Wallis made 
his appearance. He was a tall, lank specimen of a 
genuine Vermont Yankee. Like many others, he 
had emigrated to California, and had “hed bad luck” 
in the diggings. Now he followed the less profitable 
but more agreeable occupation of hunting, trapping, 
or occasionally acting as guide for partics of travel- 
lers, “which ever’d pay the best.” 

The doctor had met Jim in Sacramento, two weeks 
before, and having been pleased with his appear- 
ance, had engaged him to accompany us upon an 
expedition. 

Before night we had purchased the necessary ani- 
mals and outfit for the trip, and were ready for a 
start. 

I do not propose to give my readers a history of 
the first four days’ ride. It was a tiresome and mo- 
notonous journey. The only relief was the oceasion- 
al sight of a Chinaman, or a Digger Indian, prairie 
dog, or a horned lizard as it lazily basked in the 
bright sunshine. Once or twice we met miners un- 
complainingly tugging on alone over the dusty trail, 
back to “Frisco,” to spend in a single hour the earn- 
ings of long months. 

Late in the afternoon of the fourth day we came 
in sight of the “Big Trees,” which the guide in- 
formed us “Waz diskivered in °52, by Joe Rollins. 
He waz az honest a man az ever walked, but when 
he told folks about them trees nobody believed him, 
and they never knowed Joe Rollins to tell a lie, 
neither,” said Jim, as with 2a wave of his hand he 
pointed to a huge giant growing near the trail which 
we were following. ‘“There’s one o’ the babies; 
there's lots of ’em.” 

It was a tremendous tree. It towered in height 
at least two hundred feet, and was from forty to fifty 
feet in circumference. 

“What dy’r think o’ this one?” said Jim, pausing 
by the side of one of the fallen monarchs that still 
retained its form, although the entire inside was 
gone. “Jist ride your mule in through this knot- 
hole, doctor. You'll come out sixty feet further 
down.” 





| altar. It was four or five feet in height by eight or 
| ten feet in length. The sides were built of rough 
stones, and the inside filled with carth. Amid 
the ashes lay many bones, and more shocking still, 
eight human skulls that looked as if they had been 
recently burned. Six of these were plainly (from the 
flattened crania) those of savagcs—ecnemics of the 
Cachibos, probably. But the other two were those 
of white men—Europeans. 

A shudder ran through the hearts of the men. 


of Tavara and West! 


Presently he came forward into} lain sight. He was | It being quite impracticable to pursue the savages 
unarmed, and began to make signs in a friendly man- | into the forest, the soldiers set fire to the huts and 


| began their return march to the steamers. Before 


Jt was thought a good opportunity to open commu- | they had gone half-way to the river they were sud- | 
Accordingly Licut. Tava- | genly assailed by a shower of arrows from out the 
ra and young Mr. Midshipman West,—the latter | qarkness, accompanied by the most frightful yells on 
being a son of an English gentleman residing in Pe- 
ru—together with three boys cmy loyed on the steam- 
The 


| all sides! 


were determined to fight their assailants. The forest 


The Indians had recovered from their alarm and | 


officers took their revolvers, and a quantity of trinkets | ae 
. | seemed to swarm with them. 
for presents; but the boys were unarmed. | 


2 ‘ they had been reinforced from other villages. 
The savage awaited their approach, and when they : 4 
Flight after flight of yard-long arrows came hurt- 





fore we coul.l even think of doing any thing to save 


landed beckoned to them to follow him back into 


It is not unlikely that | 


ling through the gloom, while the shrieks and yells 


ours.lves we were rolling down the slope, dragging | the woods. Tavara told the boys to remain a little : 
| were constant and appalling. 


the horses after us. behind and not lose sight of the boat. He and West 
To the arrows the men replied with a continnous 


The driver managed to jump off the box, but the | then went on with the Indian, who seemed very | 


Words cannot convey the impression made upon 
me by the sight of these huge trees; so far exceed- 
| ing in size any thing that I had really believed ex- 
| isted in the vegetable kingdom. 
| The grove extends over a tract of land about two 
miles square, and numbers between one and two 
hundred trees. The largest was called by Jim “Old 
Grizzly.”” Its circumference at the base was ninety- 
three feet. Its top had been broken off, so that it is 
| impossible to tcll what its height had formerly been. 
| The trees vary from two hundred to three hundred 
and twenty-five fect in height, and range from forty- 
| five to ninety-three feet in circumfscrence. Many of 

them are badly burned at the base. In some the 
cavities are so large that a person can very readily 
ride through them ou horscback. A man lived in the 
cavity of one of these trees for ncarly a ycar, it bee 
ing quite nl as an ordinary-sized sitting-room. 
It also contained a fircy lace, the smoke from which 
| ascended through the centre of the tree, which was 





| 





| badly decayed. 

We spent an entire czy in this grove, gazing in as- 
tonishment and awe at trecs more than a thousand 
years old; some of thcm so immense that Bunker 
Hill Monument could have been y ut into thcir hol- 
low trunk, and they would still reach more than a 
hundred feet above its top. 

On the following morning we again reswined our 


Postilion was somehow taken down with the horses, , friendly. 


| fire from their muskets. The bright flashes lit up | journey; commencing the ascent of an exceedingly 
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rough and tiresome trail. This we followed un-| Hurriedly discussing the situation, I returned 


til about four o’clock of the second day. We | 
then encamped in a magnificent grove of huge | 
pitch pines that grew upon the banks of a clear, 


sparkling stream of delicious water. Our guide | Jim made a slight noise; she looked at us a 
moment, then raised herself upon her hind legs 


said it was a tributary of the Merced River, and 
called Alder Creek. 


| 





RIDING THROUGH ONE OF THE BIG TREES. 





As it was yet some hours before dark, the 
gmide and myself started up the creck in search | 
of game; leaving the doctor in charge of our | 
camp. 

We had scarcely gone half a mile before the | 
guide called my attention to a huge track in the 
sand, saying,— 

“Here’s the track of a grizzly, that’s sartin. 
It’s fresh. The critter must be round here some- 
where. I'd like to git a shot at him, but I reckon 
we sha’n’t find him this afternoon., 
as well go on up.” 

We continued our course up the stream for a 
mile, at least, without hearing or seeing game of 
any kind. 

“It’s the grizzlies that drive all the game off,” 
said Jim. “We sha’n’t see nothin’, so we may 
as well go back.” 

We had gone but a short distance when Jim 
suddenly stopped, and pointing with his finger, 
said,— 

“See there, will yer?” 

Looking in the direction in which he pointed, I 
was startled at seeing a young grizzly bear, not 
much larger than a calf, rolling over and over 
upon the pine cones with which the ground was 
strewn, apparently in play. 

We stood watching his clumsy gambols for a 
few moments, and then both of us raised our 
rifles, and taking good aim behind her fore 


So we may 





with him to the spot. 
The grizzly was still standing over the cub, 
apparently unconscious of our presence. 


and gave a low, hoarse growl. 


Upon a sign from Jim I raised my rifle and 


fired; she sprang towards us, and as she did so, 
Jim hurriedly fired. She paid no attention to 
the shots. We both drew our revolvers and 
fired. She staggered and fell, but again gained 
her feet to again fall to rise no more. 

She was a splendid specimen, over seven feet 
in length, and girth six feet eight inches. 

Jim went to work with a will, and in a short 
time had removed the skin and such portions of 
the meat as we desired. With these we returned 
to camp, well pleased with our adventure. 

We had delicious bear steak for supper, and 
Jim spent the evening trying out the fat, which 
he assured me “‘would cure snake-bites.” 

It was quite late next morning before we re- 
sumed our journey. About three o’clock in the 
afternoon the trail led us around the point of a 
huge rock, and then such a sight as burst upon 
our view I shall never forget. The world-re- 
nowned Yo Semite Valley lay before us. 

Here, for the first time, I fully realized the 
meaning of the word grand. Even Bierstadt’s 
pencil fails to give the reader an adequate idea of 
this masterpiece of the divine Architect. It must 


| be seen in all the glory of God’s sunlight to be 


fully apprehended, 





THE CATHEDRAL SP. 





TRES, 


At length we commenced our descent into the 


valley, which is five miles long, about half a 


THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. | 
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shoulder, fired, 


One of our balls pierced a vital spot, for the 
little fellow, with a convulsive leap, rolled over | 


upon his side, quite dead, 
“Thet was a clean thing,” 

for the first time. “Yer acted like a man. 

kin tote that little feller into camp easy. 


We immediately reloaded our rifles, but found 
that the “little feller,” cub though it was, was 
So Jim 
volunteered to go back and bring one of the pack 


far too heavy for us “to tote’? to camp. 


mules. 


After Jim had disappeared, I found that the 
thought would intrude itself, that possibly the 


said Jim, speaking 


mile wide and nearly a mile deep. At each step 
new wonders appeared, more beauties were re- 
vealed. 

We passed “El Capitan” in its massive grand- 
ness, more than three thousand feet high on our 
left; upon our right, the white, feathery foam of 











We | the “Bridal Veil” falls nearly nine hundred feet; 


and then came the cathedral spires, two tall, 
slender needles of rock, stretching heavenward 
for more than twenty-six hundred feet above the 
valley, and upon the opposite side, old Pom-pom- 
parus, or the Leaping Frogs, near this gigantic 
granite frouts forty-two hundred feet in height, 
while the valley itself, carpeted with a rich green 
sward, presents a beautiful contrast to the cold, 


mother might return in search of her cub; but} gray, perpendicular walls, between which it nes- 


was now too late to remedy the matter, so 
carefully examined my rifle and listened. 





OUR FIRST VIEW OF THE YO SEMITE VALLEY. 


I| tles so cosily. 

But why dwell upon it. It is simply impossi- 
ble to paint a pen-picture that can give you any 
idea of the beauty and grandeur of the scenery 
in the valley of the Yo Semite, for it is beyond 
the power of description. 


- oe -_— 
WHITE GHOSTS. 


It appears to be an almost universal belief 
among savage tribes that the spirits of de- 
ceased persons exist after death in somewhat of 
their former bodily shape, and ave able to revisit 
their earthly abodes. Negro slaves have been 
known to commit suicide in the belief that they 
would revive in their own land. 

When some of the dark-skinned tribes first 
saw Europeans, they were very much struck 
with their pallid hue, and this, together with the 
superior powers possessed by the white men, led 
them to conclude that they were their dead com- 





Becoming tired of this, I wandered down to the 
stream, and seated myself upon a rock to await 
the appearance of Jim. Hearing a slight noise I| 
arose, and taking a look around, saw to my dis- 
may the old bear standing directly over the cub, 
licking it, as though it were alive. 

For a few moments I stood watching the huge 
creature, with its shaggy coat of dun-brown hair | 
thickly flecked with gray; then, realizing my sit- 
uation, I quietly beat a retreat, for I had no in-| 
tention, while alone, of provoking a contest with | 
her. I had not gone far, however, before I heard | 
the welcome sound of Jim returning. 


panions, who had come back to them in this won- 
drously changed form. Sometimes the people 
thought they could detect likenesses in the stran- 
gers to friends or relatives they had lost. One 
old woman hugged the Governor, Sir George 
Grey, and wept over him, being convinced that 


| he was her deceased son. 


A native of Australia was hanged for murder 
some years ago in Melbourne, but met his pun- 
ishment with cheerfulness, expressing his hope- 
ful belief that he would revive as a white fellow, 
and have lots of sixpences. This belief is com- 
mon among the aborigines of Australia, and is 


| 


embodied in a proverbial form, “Black fellow | after meat, and received her pay after the m 


tumble down, jump up white fellow.” 

In some of the islands of the South Seas a dif- 
ferent idea of the white ghosts prevailed. They 
were still thought, as among other savage tribes, 
to be the spirits of the dead, but they were 
supposed to bring sickness, and therefore efforts 
were made tokill them. For it is also believed 
among the lower races that these returning men 
may be killed a second time, and thus have a 
final end put to their existence. 

The South Sea Islanders have become subject 
to some diseases through intercourse with Euro- 
pean sailors, and this experience was doubtless 
the foundation of their view of the white ghosts 
as causing mischief, though a similar idea is 
held by the ignorant in other countries without 
any reason. 

Previous to this view of the white men as 
spirits, there was probably the belief which still 
prevails among various tribes of Indians and Es- 
quimaux, that the spirits of their dead pass into 
the bodies of the lower animals. In North-west- 
ern America there are Indians who think that 
the bears are the bearers of the souls of their de- 
ceased friends. 

Some travellers were about to kill an old she 
grizzly bear, when the tribe begged for its life, 
for they recognized in its wrinkled face a resem- 
blance to an old squaw to whom many of them 
were related, and who had recently died. Others 
trace the souls of the departed to the various 
kinds of birds; and some negroes to monkeys, 
lizards, &c. A traveller among the Esquimaux 
found a widow who was living on birds, and 
would not touch walrus-meat, being told by the 
Anyekok (or priest) that her late husband had 
entered into a walrus. 

To how great advantage does the Christian be- 
lief compare with such notions as these, teaching 
us, as it does, that the future life is in its nature 
higher than the present, because it is spiritual? 


> 


A BOON. 

Old Time, I ask a boon of thee; 

Thou’st stripped my heart of many a friend, 
Ta’en half my joys and all my glee, 

Be just, for once, to make amend; 
And since thy hand must leave its trace, 

Turn locks to gray, warm blood to cold, 
Do what thou wilt with form and face, 

But spare my heart from growing old. 
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STALE BREAD AND CURDS. 

In an apartment next to the so-called Trum- 
peter’s den, in the ducal castle at Eisenberg, there 
stood in the year 1805 a spinning-wheel of antique 
form, skilfully inlaid with ivory, and hung with 
rings and bell-like ornaments. It was made for 
his second wife, Sophie Marie, by Duke Christian 
himself, who was a skilful turner. On the stand 
lay a piece of black bread, smeared with curds, 
which had been partially eaten by the tooth of 
time and by worms, but not entirely. The 
chronicles of Eisenberg relate concerning this 
piece of bread the following pleasing story: 

The duchess was a very industrious housewife. 
When she had nothing else to do she spun wool, 
as did many of the ladies in those times. It gave 
her especial pleasure to fetch the wool herself 
from this or that manufacturer and to carry back 
the yarn. For these walks she always chose the 
evening, and dressed herself as a poor peasant 
woman or citizen’s wife. 

One evening in autumn, having spun all her 
wool, she concluded to undertake one of her cus- 
tomary expeditions, and for this purpose dis- 
guised herself and enveloped her face in a ker- 
chief. She took her packet of yarn under her 
arm and left the castle. Her way lay, as the 
story goes, into John Street, to a manufacturer 
by the name of Langenbach. Entering the lower 
room, which was dimly lighted by a small lamp, 
she found the family at their scanty evening 
meal,—the principal part, the soup, being already 
consumed. Curds and black bread, which in 
those times were considered a respectable dish, 
with a pitcher of home-brewed ale adorned the 
table, which was covered also with a clean white- 
and-blue striped cloth. Wishing them a good- 
evening, the princess informed the manufacturer 
(who did business in a small way compared with 
the manufacturers of the present day) that she 
had brought some yarn and wanted some wool 
to take home with her. Whereupon she was told 
to sit down on the wooden bench near the table 
and wait till he had finished his bread and curds 
and had said grace. The princess seated herself 
patiently and waited till the good wife whispered 
in her husband’s ear that she would smear some 
curd on a- piece of bread for the poor woman. 





| The husband consented, and the bread was hand- 


ed to the spinster (in the original sense) with the 
words,— 

“Here, take it home to your children; it will be 
a treat for them. 

With thanks the good princess took the bread, 





joined reverently with the family in their grace 


a 


anu. 
facturer had carefully counted the hanks of yar 
and praised her spinning. Then taking her }yp, 
dle of fresh wool under her arm, she went her 
| way back to the castle, told the duke of her ag. 
| venture, showed him the curd-bread, and together 
| they had a hearty laugh over the occurrence, 
| The day after Master Langenback marvelleg 
| not a little when he was summoned to the castle, 
| and still more when he was taken into the room 
| of the duchess and saw her spinning his Wool, 
| and the curd-bread which his kindly wife haq 
| given the poor woman for her children. Ang 
Duke Christian, who was present, welcomed the 
master cordially, and giving him his hand, said, 

“Do not trouble yourself, my dear sir; neither 
I nor my wife are offended at your benevolence; 
we are all the better disposed towards you on ae. 
count of it, nor shall we forget you in the future, 
Tell us what we can do for you now to promote 
your prosperity.” 

The story does not go on to say precisely what 
the princely pair did for the honest man, but it 
must have been in part through their influence, 
aided by his own diligence and integrity, that he 
amassed a large fortune; for one of his sons went 
by the name of the golden Langenbach and the 
other of the silver Langenbach. 

The bread and curd remained lying on the 
spinning-wheel stand as a constant remembrancer 
of the incident, till in 1805 the wheel, with the 
rest of the furniture of the castle, was sold by 
auction, and has now doubtless long since fallen 
off or been thrown aside as worthless, 

—_———— +o 
DOCTORS’ DIFFERENCES. 

It is an old saying that even “doctors may dif- 
fer,”’ and a late article in London Society on the 
“Confessions of Doctors,” reminds us that the 
same doctor will sometimes give different advice 
on different days. The writer says: 


It is often easy to detect the doctor in inaccuracies 
and carelessnesses. A doctor told me one day that I 
ought to take a course of Turkish baths. He was a 
man whose memory was not to be reliedon. I asked 
him next day, ‘‘Doctor, would not a Turkish bath be 
a good thing?”? The doctor looked very solemn and 
said, “A good thing, but not a good thing for you.” 

Lonce called in a doctor, who came down eight 
miles, examined me for eight minutes and took his 
eight guineas ($42). He gave me a most elaborate 
opinion, which turned out to be totally wrong. A 
doctor once forbade me to take beer; the next doc- 
tor I went to prescribed beer. 


Such cases have probably come within the 
experience of most persons, who have suffered 
from illness, but they also confirm what this 
writer says about the usefulness, in themselves, 
of the visits of a kind physician: 

A great physician was once dining at the Kit-Cat 
Club. One of his friends ventured to remind him 
that he should go and visit his patients. The doctor 
took out a list that contained fifteen names. “It is 
no matter whether I see them to-night or not,” he 
said. “Nine of them have such bad constitutions 
that all the physicians in the world can’t save them; 
and the other six have such good constitutions that 
all the physicians in the world can’t kill them.” 

The doctor might have considered that though he 
could neither kill nor cure, yet still his visits might 
have been of the greatest use. A patient is often 
wonderfully consoled, when he is made to under- 
stand clearly the nature of his ailment. 

The moral for us all is, that we should study 
for ourselves the laws of health, and the pecu- 
liarities of our own constitutions, so that we may 
do without the doctor as long as possible; then 
when it is necessar¥ to have recourse to his sci- 
ence and skill we shall be able to guide him by 
our own knowledge to a rational, and by Divine 
blessing, successful treatment. 

THE CROSS. 

There is no figure in the world so common as 
that of the cross. It plays a conspicuous part 
in the realms of nature, of science and of art, in 
the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms, in 
light, air and water. It is frequently produced 
by the processes of chemistry; in architecture and 
heraldry it abounds. Numerous illustrations are 
given of the very common occurrence of this 
form in an article in the January number of the 
Art Journal of London. 

It should, however, be observed that the usual 
form of the cross found in nature is that known 
ecclesiastically as the Greek cross; that, namely, 
of which all the arms are equal in length. An 
exception to this general rule is the clover or 
shamrock, which with its stem and leaf-stalks 
produces the figure (seen also on the back and 
sides of the ass) which is associated with the 
crucifixion of our Saviour. 

It is said that there are eight hundred species 
of flowers which exhibit a cruciform arrange- 
ment of their petals; one hundred, only, how- 
ever, are found in this country. 

Everybody has noticed crosses made by the 
frost on the window, and the microscope reveals 
similar shapes, not only in the snow but in vari- 
ous minute crystals; some such being found 
even in the vegetable known as the shalott. The 








cross appears very distinctly in the spicules of 
sponge, but we think it requires some effort of 
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the fancy to detect the same in the scales of the | facts of geology, that it has been a fountain of light | | 


carp é and other fishes, 

The most curious case of the cross-wise ar- 
rangement occurs, however, in the rays of light. 
These, it is said, always come to us in sucha 
way that, if they could be looked at edgewise, 
they would present this appearance. As the 
writer already mentioned, says,— 

“When the mandate first went forth, ‘Let there 
be light!’ the beams of the light shot forth in an 
jnnumerable and never-ending intinitude of cross- 
es, and when ages after the blessed Saviour, the 
‘Light of the World,’ was led to Mount Calvary, 
He was nailed to the cross, the emblem of that 
light 

This greatest of all events has to all the Chris- 
tian world endowed the cross with a profound 
and sacred interest, but according to some, it 
had already, in ages long prior to the Christian 
era, been used as a sacred symbol. Both the 
Egyptians in Northern Africa, and the Scandina- 
yians in Northern Europe, as well as many peo- 
ple living between, were acquainted with it as 
such. 

- GAS. 

The discoverer, or more correctly the first person 
tomake use of gas made from coal, was an apotheca- 
ry named Peter Minkeler. He was professor of 
chemistry in the year 1783, at Louvain, in what was 
then the Austrian Netherlands, but is now called 
Belgium, and was the first to lecture on the illumi- 
nation of cities and houses by gas. 

At present gas seems available only in cities, where 
itcan be made in large quantitics. We still need a 
kind of gas that can be made economically and safe- 
ly in small quantities, so as to be adapted to country 
houses and villages. 

Alarge part of mankind seem still to get along 
very well without this kind of light. Ata meeting 
of workingmen in London, a skeptic rose in his 
place and declared it to be his opinion that the gas- 
man had done more for the well-being of mankind 
than the Christian minister. On this another rose 
and in a very quiet way replied, “Our friend is now 
well in health and has no thought of dying. But the 
time will come when he will feel that his end is 
near. He will then need some one to give him ad- 
vice and comfort respecting the future world. 
When that time comes, I would recommend him to 
send for the gas-man.” 

Roars of laughter from the audience greeted this 
reply, and the impudent boys of the neighborhood 
were for some weeks after in the habit of saluting 
the first speaker with the cry, “Send for the gas- 
fitter.” 

A SCIENTIFIC WOMAN. 

The “Life of Mrs. Somerville,” just published, 
proves beyond a doubt that women may excel in 
mathematics no less than in poetry and fiction. She 
would have been honored as a kindred mind by the 
profoundest mathematicians of any age. La Place, 
the great French astronomer, expressed surprise that 
there should be two women in England capable of 
understanding the intricate problems he had solved. 
It turned out that it was one woman, with two 
names, changed by marriage. 

One of her feats, we belicve, is unsurpassed. 
When she was ninety-two years old she undertook 
mathematical work which required not only high 
intellectual power, but that power in the best possi- 
blecondition. She performed it with perfect ease, 
without any indication that age had impaired her 
mental vigor. This is the more remarkable because 
Sir Isaac Newton, at a much younger age, declined 
toreview one of his own books, because his mind 
was not equal to the task. Newton stands, perhaps, 
at the head of mathematicians, and Mrs. Somerville 
did in advanced age what even he dared not under- 
take, 


’ 


———_+e+—____—_ 
POLLEN IN THE ATMOSPHERE, 

It is well known that many diseases come from 
poisonous matter in the atmosphere, which is taken 
into the system in breathing, and infects the blood. 
The great mortality in cholera and yellow fever, and 
insome other contagious diseases, is due, no doubt, 
to this cause, which science is not able to detect or 
to neutralize. 

The distressing annual disease known as hay fever, 
is occasioned by the pollen or spores of vegetable 
matter with which the atmosphere is filled. If suf- 
ferers can escape to a rocky island, without grass or 
foliage, they recover immediately. Or if they take 
refuge in mountainous regions, the irritation sub- 
sides, 

The amount of pollen in the air surprises all who 
have not tested it by experiment, An English phy- 
sician, Dr. Blackley, found eight hundred and eighty 
grains on a plate of glass two-fifths of an inch square, 
ata height of about five feet from the ground. By 
means of a kite he tried it also ata height of one 
thousand feet, and found the grains far more numer- 
ous than near the surface. 

——+or——_———— 


THE FUEL OF THE SUN. 


The sun is supposed by many astronomers to be a 
Whatever may be its nature, it certainly | 
gives warmth and light to our earth and to the whole 
Without its rays all life would cease, 


Vast fire, 


Solar system. 


both animal and vegetable ; anda polar winter would 
Prevail in every part of the globe. 

But if it is a vast fire, as is maintained, how is the 
heat of the sun maintained? We know from the 





All fires burn out. Itisa 
| law of nature. Heat, whether physical or chemical, 
| exhausts itself. Ifthe body of the sun is a mass of 
burning matter, it must gradually be consumed and 
go out. 
the chemical forees will wear away and lose their 
vigor, 


jand life for untold ages. 








Prof. Proctor has a curious theory, which many as- 
tronomers are inclined to accept. He believes that 
meteors are the fuel of the sun, and are drawn into 
it by thousands or millions every day. 
that the number of meteors, inthe systems crossing 
the orbit of the earth, is almost infinite. We know, 
aiso, that when motion is arrested, heat is produced. 
Prof. Proctor maintains that the heat derived 
from the daily striking of these meteors against the 
sun is enough to keep up its supply against all ex- 
hausticon, He thinks, also, that the corona seen in 
eclipses, which has been a puzzle | to astronomers, is 
composed of meteors. 

——_— +> 

A CORN TREE, 
They have some tall corn in Missouri. 
tral Guard, of that State, tells this story of a cereal 
monster. It might have belonged to the old conifer- 
ous age of geology when club-mosses grew as big as 
elms. 













Mr. J. E. Walker, residing midway between this 
place and Fayette, on Monday last, brought to this 
ottice for our inspection a corn taik measuring the 
enormous length of twenty-six feet and eight inches, 
which was grown on his farm the past summer. 
The only produe tof this mammoth corn-stalk was a 
strange monstrosity in the corn line, it being a com- 
bination of five tully developed, healthy ears of 
corn, grown compactly together in one solid mass, 
while at the lower end was a curious formation, 
closely resembling a man’s wrist and hand, with six 
perfect and faultlessly-formed fingers, the latter be- 
ing blood-red, while the balance of the corn is of 
snowy whiteness. 

This wonderful freak of nature measures twenty- 
seven inches in cireumference, and weighs thirty-two | 
pounds. It grew within five feet of the ground, | 
while the balance of the stalk towered aloft like a 
flag-staif, and was bare as a bean-pole, with the ex- 
ception of the tassel on the top. It grewin rich bot- 
tom land, and ese there were forty acres sur- 
rounding it, none others grew above the usual | 
height. “Mr. Walker intends sending this monstrosi- 
ty to the agricultural museum at Washington, 





















“Tall stalks from little a-corns grow.” 
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A SUDDEN SEAT ON THE SIDEWALK. 
Trony is not always pleasant or profitable, but a 
funny man who has slipped down, and tries to de- 
scribe it, may be pardoned for a little irony that 
hurts nobody but himself. He says: 





A joke to be thoroughly enjoy able must be sharp, 
sudden and unexpected, So, also, seat on the side- 
walk, That is the reason w hy a seat on the sidewalk 
is so much like a good joke. Any thing, therefore, 
that promotes it is ‘commendable. And so we always 
view with admiration those little slippery places that 
thaw in the sun and freeze at sundown. We admire 
them ever so much—go away round them (if we can) 
to admire them. They are such good things to hap- 
pen on you as you go along the street thinking of 
your siarry days, or who is going to make you a 
Christmas present, and what it will be; your feet 
suddenly shoot ahead, and with no effort on your 
part you sit down. 

There’s something about it so easy, and, withal, so 
sudden, and it’s so quickly over, and you don’t have 
to stand round getting ready for it and shivering 
over it as boys do when they go swimming on a cold 
day; and then it is so warming when you get there, 
and so cooling if you stay there a little while; and it 
excites such a lively sense of gratitude that nature 
has provided something for you to sit down upon; 
and it’s so smooth and slippery; ; and if any one sees 
you fall, and you don’t tear your clothes, it’s so easy 
to get right up and smile, 

















———~o——— 


INGRATITUDE. 
Politicians learn to distrust friends, for they often 
lose support where they have the best reason for ex- 
pecting it. Chief Justice Chase had an early experi- 
ence of this kind. 





Although extremely sensitive to ridicule, such as 
newspapers might sometimes attempt, he now and 
then would tell a good story against himself; and one 
of the most amusing of these was an incident of his 
administration as Governor of Ohio, During his first 
term a man of weak mind had killed a neighbor, and 
was sentenced to along term of imprisonment, but, 
on the urgent representations of many citizens, was 
pardoned by oe Chase. Soon after, the hot con- 
test for and against his re-election began; and on 
election on, “while the vote was being closely 
watched by excited partisans, the pardoned man 
presented himself at the polls with a Payne ticket in 
his hand. 

“What! exclaimed some one, in astonishment, 
“are you going to vote against the man who par- 
doned you?”’ 

ie... Chase has pardoned too many scoundrels!” 

vas his ready reply. 


——_~+@r—_——__—_. 


AN APT KINDNESS, 


receive half their 


they are done. <A writer in the Advance says: 


thing to the general entertainment, we had very 
pleasant times. One young man gave a recitation,— 
not much of apiece, perhaps, —one of the old-time 
school-boy declamations, and in the midst of it he 
forgot how it went, got confused, and broke down, 
feeling immensely mortified. But one of the ladies 
sitting near him said,— 

“Thank you for that piece. It was particularly 
pleasant tome to be reminded of it; for I used to 
hear it years ago, and it brings to min ‘1 those pleasant 
old times when I went to « school in the coun- 
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If the heat is produced by chemical action, | 


We know | 


The Cen- | 


The little kindnesses which make life so pleasant 
value from the tact with which 


Ispent a few days on a steamboat journey last 
spring; and in the evenings the passengers would 
gather in the cabins, and, each contributing some- 











a “real lady.” But, unfortunately, nine out of ten 
| would not have thought to say any thing of the kind, 








AN ARAB HYMN. 
Dr. Stephen Fisk, writing to the Christian Stand- 
| ard respecting the Bedouin Arabs, thus refers toa 


) hymn of one word and an essay of one line: 
! 








Many Bedouin Arabs have embraced the Christian 
religion. Mr. M. Roysce, of Jerusalem, gave me a 
very interesting account of the conversion of an 
Arab whom he knew to be a poet. Soon after he 
was converted Mr. Roysce was anxious to see if he 
would write religious poetry. He requested Sulei- 
man to court the Muses, and’e ompose for him a poem 
on the duties of the Christian missionary, and he did 
so, and wrote the following: 


“Taiyib, taiyib, taiyib, taiyib, 
| Taiyib, taiyib, taiyib, 
| Taiyib, taiyib, taiyib, 
| Taiyib, taiyib, taiyib.” 
| Any trivial sentiment would not bear repeating 
| quite so many times, but the translation of “Taiyib” 
| "Go on,” and the Arab, zealous in his new life, 
; could think of nothing but going ahead in it and 
growing better and better, 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 

The Companion given with other Publica- 

tions. 

We will send to any person the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 

The money should be sent by Post-Office Money Or- 
der, Bank Check or by Registered Letter. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 


Harper’ 's Weekly and the Companion.. 










‘ 
Harper's Bazar and the C ompanion.. 475 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion...... 475 
| Lippincott’s Magazine and the Compa union. 475 
Galaxy and the Companion .............. 475 
A ppletons’ Journal and the Companion 475 
| Scribner's Monthly and the Companion.......... os 09 





Watchman and Reflector and the - ompanion, ine 
| ing picture offered by Watchman..............00.005 4 20 
The subscriber to the Wate ionaa must be a new 
one to that paper. 
Conegregationalist and the Companion, including the 
picture offered by the publishers 
fhe subscriber to the Congrega 
new one to that paper. 
Peterson’s Mz ugazine and the Companion............. 315 
God Lady’s Book and the Companion, ineiuding 
the picture offered by the eo rs. --4 0 
American Agriculturist and the C ‘ompanion. 
Advance and the € ompanion. 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion, inelud- 
ing the picture offered by the publishers ............ 3 50 
New York Observer and the Companion. 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that paper. 
Moore’s Rural New-Yorker and the Companion.......3 50 








Ationalist 



















Christian Era and the Companion, — the pic- 
ture sent by the publisher........... ehetetsccces ae 
Iearth and Home and the Comp: inion’... -4 00 
‘The Nursery and the Companion..... ° a it) 
The andependent and the Companion . -.4 25 
The subscriber to the Independent Inust bea new 
one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion, ee eer y 3 75 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet and Youth's Companion, in-_ 
cluding Chromo offered by the Cabinet............. 2 60 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 

On account of the large lists of some of the pub- 
lishers, it requires three or four weeks before the 
magazine ordered can reach the subscriber. 


Y. C. 


DOLLAR STATIONERY. 


This box is specially prepared by the Publishers of the 
Youth's Companion—is unlike any other, and in style, 
quality, variety of tints and amount given is superior to 
any box of Stationery offered tothe publie. The box con- 
tains,— . 
One-fourth quire each Azurine, Cream, Rose, Coffee, 
Lavender and White tint. Envelopes to match each tint 
and style. Also, a Blotting sheet, Six Gillott’s Steel Pens, 
a genuine Ivory Paper Folder and Cutter, and a Cush- 
man’s Rubber Erasing and Ink Extracting Pencil to re- 
move and other stains from the fingers, paper, linen, 
wood, 

Sent soil on receipt of $1 00. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 
N. B.—Any one desiring Boe per and envelopes only we 
will put in one-half more of each kind and send postpaid 
on receipt of one dollar. 








Materials for Wax Flowers and Instruc- 
tion Book. 


the mat 





10 in the book. 
learned to 
struction Book) 


flowers. 





ght and Deep Pink, 
Moulding Pin, S 
ting Pin, Metal 
the Instruction Book, 
Sent postage paid for <8 00. Address 

PERRY MASON & CO., 


eee 's Companion Office, ? 
41 Temple Place. 5 





Boston. 


This Box contains all 
us for making 
a pretty spray of Blush 
Roses, described on page 
Having 
make this 
(with the aid of the In- 
it is 
uite easy to make other 
The articles in 
the Box are 16 sheets 
Wax, one bottle each 


B 

White Bloom and Chi- 
nese White, a Rosewood 
steel cut- 
Rose- 
leaf Mould,a Brushand 





“Truth is Mighty and will Prevail.” 


VEGETINE 


Purifies the Blood and Restores 
the Health. 


SEVENTY-ONE YEARS OF AGE. 


EAst MARSHFIELD, AUG. 22, 1870. 
8: 

—I am seventy-one years of age; have suffered 
sars With Kidney Complaint, weakness in my back 
and stomach. 1 was induced by friends to try your VE 
FTINE, and | think it the best medicine for weakness of 
the Kidneys [ever used. I have tried many remedies for 
this complaint, and never found so much relief as from 
the VEGETINE. athens and invigorates the whole 
system. Many of my acquaintances have taken it, and I 
believe it to be good for all the complaints for which it is 


recommended. 
Yours truly, SHERMAN, 















JOSTAH H, 


A Source of Great Anxiety. 


My daughter has received great benefit from the use of 
TINE. Her declining health was a source of great 
y to all of her friends. A few bottles of the VEGE 
TINE restored her health, een oe appetite, 

1 I 





Insurance and Real Estate Agent, 
No. 49 Sears Building. 


Boston, M » 1872. 





. June 5 


Feel Myself a New Man. 
NATICK, MAss., JUNE 1, 1872. 
Mr. HH. R. STEVENS 
ar - Through the advice and earnest persuz asion of 
Sest, of this place, I have been taking VEGE 
or Dyspepsia, of which I have suffered for years 
T have used only two bottles, and already feel my self a 


new man 
» CARTER. 








Respectfully, Dr. J. W 


What is Needed, 


Boston, Fes, 13, 1871, 
Mr. H. R. STEVENS: 

Dear Sir—About one year since I found myself in a fee- 
ble condition from general debility. VEGETINE was strong~ 
ly recommended to me by 2 friend who had been much 
benefited by ifs use. I procured the article, and, after 
using several botiles, was restored to health, and discon- 
tinued itsuse. I feel quite confident that there is no med- 
icine age r to it for those complaints for which it is 
especially epared, and would cheerfully recommend it 
to those w Re feel that they need something to restore them 
to perfect health. 

Respectfully yours, 













U.L. PETTINGILL, 
Firm of rs M. Pettingill & Os. 
10 State St., Boston. 
VEGETINE extends its influence into every part of the 
human nism, commencing with its foundation, cor 
recting diseased action and restoring vital powers, creat- 
inga healthy formation and puriiication of the blood, 
driving out disease, and leaving Nature to perform its al: 
lotted task. VEGETINE is sold by all druggist 2 
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OR, 













This most popular and entertaining edu atria game 
has become too widely and favorably kno to require 
comment. It is THE BEST Game ever published, a con- 
stant source of amusement, elevating and refining in its 
tendency, and based strictly on se jentific | Sent, 
ostpaid, on receipt of 75c., by 10. 
Vorcester, Mass. 





That per new field game which created such an ex- 
citement at Newport, Long Branch and elsewhere last 
season, will be brought out this spring in sets of eight it~ 
ferent styles, at the following prices: $8, $12 50, $25, $50, 
$100, $250, $500, $1000. As this bez game cannot be 
described in a brief space, we will send an illustrated cat- 
alogue containing rules and full description free to any 

one on - ome ation 
- VEST & LEE GAME CO., 


TYPE. Type p ype put: up expre y for Amateur Print- 
* ers by the New England Type Foundry, 
105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 
specimen book, 4— 13t 





Worcester, Mass. 





- 





ANTED ine every town in the U nited States and 
nadas, Agents to sell our Chromos. New sub- 
| jects in pairs nicely mounted. They are gems and 
take immensely. Agents are making from $9 to $15 
per day. Samples carefully mailed and sent to any 











address on receipt of 75 cents and stamp. A.S. 
ANTHONY & CO., Pubs., New Bedford, ass. 
ldeow13t 















Ladies, Gentlemen, Boy tls, tocanvass for the handsomest 

Address, Visiting, or Calling Cards ever p plaeel in this or any other 

country. 4) per cent. heaper than can be furnished by any — office. yer 

Agent in Boston made n eighteen days. Agents can be su of good pay 

the year round without going out of their town, 25 Beautiful Samples, with wit! 

te inetruetions, sent to any address upon rece) t of 15 cts. _ eeree Soe 
& 











PIANOS.» 


" WOODWARD & BROWN 





THE FIFTY-CENT BOX 
, Y. C. Stationery. 


initialled, a Blotting Sheet, six Gillott’s Steel Pens, a nea 
Pen Holder, a Lead Pencil and a Rubber Eraser. 
postpaid on receipt of 50 cents, 











istric 
try. But I have not heard it nor thought of it for a 
long time.” 
The man’s embarrassment was half taken away by 
such thoughtful acknowledgment that he had given 
pleasure by his attempt, and the lady proved herself 














PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 
|_X ‘. B.—Any one desiring paper and envelopes only w 


w iW add a quire and package in place of the extra articles 


| named in this box for the same price. 


This box contains one quire tinted paper and envelopes, 


Sent 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston. 


= 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 


‘/O1L CHROMO FREE TO ALL!! 


An Autograph Album, 100 pages, imi- 
postpaid. 


Boys and Girls. 
tation morocco, gilt sides, in case, only 10 cent 
Do a little easy work for us and get a Print Press, or 
any other present free, Particulars for stamp. A chro- 
@ | mo given to all who answer this advertisement, whether 
thev bny the album or not. Address immediately B. N. 
KINGMAN, Boston, Mass. eow4t 























EATING BREAD AND MILK. 


The daintiest, prettiest picture 
’Twas ever my lot to see, 

Was one of four beautiful children 
On a door-stone ris-a-ris. 

With eyes as bright as diamonds, 
And hair as soft as silk, 

Out of an old-fashioned porringer 
Eating bread and milk. 


In the background, near the door, ~ 
Sit the father and the mother; 
And when the liugh goes round, 
They glince at one another. 
What need is there for speech, 
The ey’ so much hath said, 
As they wateh the little children 
Eating milk and bread? 








The houscholl pet, old Bounce, 
ing in the clover, 






r 
The hunt he’s living over; 
Whene’er the spoons click on the dish 
He lifts his shaggy head, 
ay, Lenvy you 
milk and bread. 





Through the trees the low sun-shadows 
Were shifting here and there 
Lighting up each winsome fa 
With a beauty almost rare ; 
While the tired birds came trooping 
To their leaf-cots overhead, 
Softly twittering good-night 
To the girls with milk and bread. 








O happy little dreamers 
Upon the door-stone step! 
No shade of care has crossed 
Their sunny paths as yet. 
O, would their lives might ever be 
So free from care and dread 
As now, while twilight gathers, 
Eating milk and bread. 
Rural New- Yorker. 
———__+or—— 


For the Companion. 


SAVED. 

On a cold, drizzling Sunday morning in March, 
there sat on the door-step of a warehouse on Lewis 
Wharf, Boston, a young, thinly-clad sailor. He 
shivered in the raw, damp wind. His bare feet, 
covered with fragments of shoes, were blue and 
pinched. As I looked at his bloated face, I could 
see traces of intelligence, degraded and clouded 
by vice and dissipation, 

Just then a young man came up with an arm- 
ful of tracts and papers. He stopped and hand- 
ed the sailor one of his tracts, saying, “Will you 
read this?” 

The young man looked up, put out a trembling 
hand, and took the tract. He looked at it in an 
indifferent way, turned it over several times, and 
at last read aloud the heading over its pages, 
“God's Message of Peace,” 

Then he looked up again, with a sickly smile 
on his swollen face, and said,— 

“L suppose it’s very well, my good friend, but I 
would rather have something to eat and some 
warmer clothes to wear this cold morning.” 

The tract-distributor replicd, “My dear sir, ‘the 
Lord withholds no good thing from them that 
walk uprightly,’ not even good, warm clothes;” 
and he walked quickly away and was soon out of 
sight around the corner of the warehouse. 

I was left with the half-stupetied sailor-boy. 
He tried a moment to read the fluttering pages of 
the tract, and then folded it up, but I noticed that 
he did not throw it away, but put it into his 
pocket, muttering over at the same time,— 

“The Lord withholds no good thing, not even 
good clothes,” 

In a few minutes the man who had given the 
tract returned with a brown paper package in 
his hand, which he handed to the sailor, saying,— 

“Eat these doughnuts, and then read what I 
gave you and obey its teachings, and you will 
find that God's promise is true. ‘He will with- 
hoid no good thing from them that walk up- 
rightly,’ and come to this place” (pointing to the 
name on a yellow card of a mission chapel in 
North Street), 

The sailor took the card, saying, “I will, and 
may God bless you for your kindness.” 

Some four months from that time I met the 


tract-distributor again. 





“Did you ever meet 
again the half-drunken sailor to whom you gave 
the doughnuts on Lewis Wharf?” Lasked. 

“O, yes—Tom Mills He’s back again, 
and he isachanged man. He read the tract I 
gave him, and was impressed by it. That very 
night he found his way to the mission on North 
Strvect, signed the pledge, and requested us to 
pray for him. He shipped the next day on board 
a ship for the West Indices, and has just returned 
from his voyage, and is, I believe, a sincere Chris- 
tian. 





—yes, 











If you come up to the mission to-morrow 
evening to prayer meeting you will be likely to 


| hear him try to tell about the change that has 
| : . . 
taken place in his heart and life.” 


help saying, “Truly God has ve 
and has done great things for poor Tom.” 
The sailor boy had been saved by a single act 
| of kindness. 
“If a brother or sister be naked, and destitute 





part in peace, be ye warmed and filled; notwith- 

standing ye give them net those things which are 

needful to the body; what doth it profit?” 

MELBOURNE. 
—\+<+o9————_—_—_—- 

A RUIN THAT HAD A MERCY INIT. 
Under Divine Providence our dangers seem to 

be counted and matched by our safeguards. The 

blessings and the threat—the Ebal and the Geri- 


unexpected mercies appear in the might-have- 
beens and would-have-beens of every accident, as 
| well as in its actual results. 

Rey. F. H. Bowman, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian church in Memphis, made himself an an- 
gel of merey during the yellow fever plague in 
that city in the fall of 1873. In the midst of his 
labors he took the disease and died. Beloved 
and honored by his own people, and by multi- 
tudes besides, what was more natural than that 
he should be buried from his own meeting-house, 


pit? Surely none but the Ruler of causes and 
events could foresee that a public funeral held 
then would result in disaster to the congregation 
| —and it was no hwman foresight that did in fact 
prevent such disaster. 


in the church. Their reason for this was the 
| presence of the prevailing calamity in the city. 
| To meet in numbers for special respect to single 
sorrows seemed unadvisable until the general af- 
fliction should begin to pass away. 

Little did any one guess the real danger in the 
present case, 

They bore their pastor to the grave from his 
own house, as “devout men carricd Stephen to 
his burial.’ While the little circle of friends 
and brother ministers were standing around the 
grave, after the brief private service, and at the 
very time when, had the funeral been public, the 
church would have been nearly full, the whole 
ceiling of that building gave way and came 
crashing down upon the pews! But for the de- 
parture from universal funeral custom, postpon- 
ing the meeting in the church, the loss of life 
must have been frightful. 

That such sweeping destruction should not 
have been suffered to fall upon mourners follow- 
| ing to the grave one who had saved and blessed 
many is like the tender mindfulness of an Al- 
mighty Preserver. 


— +or- 


THE SIAMESE TWINS. 











| count of the Siamese twins while still in the land 
of their birth, from a lady who visited their for- 
mer home. Their father, like many of the in- 
| habitants of the land of the White Elephant, was 

a Chinaman by birth; their mother, also, though 
| born in Siam, was the daughter of a Chinaman, 


so that the earth of which the twins were formed , 


) was three-fourths china clay. 

As children they wore the Chinese dress, with 
their hair braided after the fashion of all Chinese 
| boys, and their parents always spoke of them as 
| Chinese. They learned, however, the Siamese lan- 
guage. Though so closely connected together, they 
| were never regarded as one person, but as two. 

Chang, being always the larger, stronger and 
| more intelligent, ordinarily took the lead. When 
one was told any thing which the other did not 
hear, the latter insisted on being informed of it; 
and if this was refused it led toa quarrel often 
of some days’ duration. Usually the brothers 
were as much attached to each other inwardly 
by affection as outwardly by the ligament. 


| 


The mother said that at first the ligament that ! 


| united the boys was so short as to compel them to 
| face each other, nor could they turn in | 

being lifted up, and laid in the desired position; but 
jas they grew and exercised more freely, the liga- 
} ment gradually lengthened, till they were able to 
| stand side by side, and cven back to back, and to 
} turn themselves ia bed by rolling one ovcr the other. 

The littl: cottage where thes. 
chil.lhood was of the sort known in Siam as “floating 
hous-s.”” They are one-story buildings, moored on 
the river-bank, and kept in place, not by anchors, 
but by large poles on each side driven into the mud- 
dy bottom. 

They ar> built cither of teak boards or bamboo, 
roofed with attap leaves, and contain three or four 
rooms, of which the front one is a shop, besides 2 ve- 
randah, which overlooks the river or eanal. Here, 
day by day, as the father plied his trade of catching 

| fish, or cleaned and sorted them for market, and the 

| mother was selling wares in her little shop, the twin 

| brothers amused thamselves in the broad, cool veran- 
dah, watching their } arents, and aiding in such light 
labors as they were able to undertake. 











zim of life— stand over against each other; and | 
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d His promise | 


f 


MARCH 19, 1874, 





Sometimes they went fishing in the boat with their | 
ather; and, like all Eastern children, they soon | 
learned to swim, and spent much of their time in the | 


obert Hunter, 2 Scotch merchant residing in Bang- | 
ok, passed in his boat, and, attracted by the perfect | 


to ascertain how they managed to keep thus closely | 
side by side. 

One can imagine his amazement at the discovery | 
of the cause; and from that day, which was some 


| time during the year 1824, Mr. Hunter began concoct- 


of daily food, and one of you say unto them, De- | 


| 
| 








after suitable services conducted in his own pul- | 
| AN INVITED NOSE. 


The friends of the deceased minister consulted | 
together and decided to defer the public services | 


We find in Lippincott’s Magazine some ac-| 


xed without | 


boys passed their | 


ing measures to get them off to Europe for exhibi- 
tion. 

His efforts were not at first successful, and it | 
was not till five years after, that Capt. Coffin, by 
giving the parents a large sum of moncy, induced 
them to part with their curious offspring. Their 
history since has been fully narrated. It appears 
from the examination of their dead bodies, which 
took place lately at Philadelphia, that their con- 
nection was a vital one, although the immediate 
cause of the death of one was fright because the 
other was dead, and the shock to the nervous 
system which it occasioned. 
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LITTLE OUTCASTS. 


But these others—children small, 
Spilt like blots about the city, 
Quay, and street, and palace wall- 

Take them up into your pity. 


Ragged children, with bare feet, 
Whom the angels, in white raiment, 
Know the names of, to repeat 
When they come on you for payment. 
Mrs, E. BRowNING. 








ttt» cE 


It is neither safe nor polite to make allusions to 
a man’s nose cither before his face or behind his 
back. An exchange gives the following incident: 


At one of the demi-French reunions, not long 
since, a little scene occurred which amused the 
few who witnessed it. About ten o’clock a mon- 
sieur entered, very correct in his “getting up,’ 
unexceptionable in his demeanor, of fine tigure— 
altogether an accomplished gentleman; but a 
gentleman gifted with a very considerable nasal 
organ. The old proverb says, “A large nose nev- 
er spoiled a handsome face,’? and the stranger | 
justified the proverb. 

Advancing to the mistress of the house, he 
made the formal reverence which ceremony re- 
quires on a first visit; then, taking a more fa- 
miliar tone, he said, “J¢ has been very happy to 
accept your invitation, madam; an honor of 
which it is quite unworthy.” 

This was said in a low voice, but so distinetly 
articulated that it could be understood by those 
who stood near. 

The lady, who though a very distinguee per- 
son, is somewhat timid, because still young, was 
somewhat embarrassed at this address, and 
thinking she had misunderstood him, replied,— 

“Excuse me, sir, you were saying” 

“T said, madam, that it was very grateful for 
the invitation to your soiree.” 

The bystanders exchanged looks and began to 
whisper; the lady became more and more out of 
countenance, 

“T do not understand you,” she said at length ; 
“of what are you speaking ?”’ 

The gentleman did not speak again, but point- 
ed, in reply, to the prominent feature in his face. 
| “What! do you know? O, how impudent!” 
| exclaimed the lady; and blushing from her chin 
| to her eyes, she concealed in her handkerchief a 
| face half-laughing and half-embarrassed. 

The explanation of this little mystery soon 
came out. The hostess had met this gentleman 
the evening before at the house of her sister, 
where he made himself very agreeable, as was 
his custom. On her return, recollecting her own 
soiree of the next day, she wrote hastily the fol- 
lowing concise note to her sister: 

“T have taken a liking to the big nose. Give it 
an invitation for me.’? Her madcap relative 
amused herself by sending the invitation as it 
was, and the gentleman responded to the joke in 
a manner which brought the laughter on his side. 
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THE BOY WHO WANTED TO BLOW 
THE ORGAN. 


A recent number of the Lawrence American 
says,— 
There is a good little boy in Lawrence who had 
long been fired with an ambition to blow the 
| church organ on Sunday. The regular blower 
wasn’t there last Sunday, and the organist put in 
the good boy as a substitute. 

He instructed him minutely how he should 
pump air into the bellows. He must be careful 
and not work the handle by jerks, and on no ac- 
, count must he allow the indicator, which showed 
| the amount of air in the bellows, to rise above a 
certain point. 

When it started up the boy must pump until it 
came down to the mark again, and there he must 
keep it. The organist went through the volunta- 
ry. Allright; the boy was faithful. The choir 


going for an hour anda 
| Jeaked a little and the indicator rose, he 
I did go to the prayer meeting, and when [| water. One day, while they were thus engaged, Mr. | leaked « lit , naa Ae 


| R till it came back. 
| heard poor Tom Mills lead in prayer I could not | ; 


but he’d come next Sunday if the man Wanted 
uniformity of the children’s movements, he stopped | him. 


mend his fidelity. 
get a place do not work hard after they have got 
it. 
reservoir is ready to be filled that boy had better 
be hired as pumper. 





sung the first tune; no trouble. Another hymn; 
j the boy was there and the blowing was all! 
, Straight. The minister read his text and preceed- | 
| ed with his sermon. | 
After a time the organist thought he heard! 
something behind the organ. He listened, and } 
was very sure that the pump was going. The’ 
minister preached on, and an occasional sound 
behind the organ indicated that the boy was at | 
his post. The organist couldn’t reach him, and | 
so the boy kept pumping. 
He pumped through the sermon, the last hymn, 
| the final prayer and the benediction. The organ- | 
ist played while the congregation retired and then 
climbed around to look at his boy. He was there 
, all right—pumping. \ 


He had been there ego | the bellows-handle 
lf. When the bellow. 


Chica pumped 
He said his arms ached a little 


The little fellow made a mistake, but we com. 
All boys who work hard to 


The American adds that when the Lawrence 


OYSTER-GATHERERS OUT IN THE 
COLD. 

Few of us think, when we enjoy our delicions 
oysters, of the hardships of the men who get 
them for us—especially in the winter. Perhaps 
we should enjoy them less if we thought too 
much about frozen fishermen in connection with 
them. It is more agrecable, certainly, while we 
are eating, to recall the darkey’s summer song — 

“Th de floating seow of ol. Virginny 
Ive sat full many 0 dzy 

A rakin’ ainong de oyster-beds— 
Zo me it was but play.” 





The Auburn (Pa.) Daily Bulletin gives this pig. 
ture of the Herring Bay oystermen at their trade 
during the cold season: 


The occupation is at all times arduous, but 
when the thermometer falls almost to zero, and 
the picreing winds cause their clothing to be 
coated with ice, then the calling of these hardy 
fellows is most uncnviable, 

Yesterday morning the oyster sloops William 
Nelson, of Philadelphia, and Mount Vernon, of 
Baltimore, were brought to this port, having 
been picked up in the river by tugs. The waves 
dashing over them had caused heavy masses of 
ice to form upon their sides, decks, and for a dis. 
tance of at least fifteen feet into their rigging, 
Some of the ropes were loaded with ice to the 
thickness of a man’s bedy, and the sails were so 
frozen as to be entirely unmanageable. The ice 
was heaped up on the decks to the thickness of 
five or six feet, and the weight was so great that, 
with the ice on deck and the oysters in the hold, 
the little schooners were nearly submerged. 

The crews, of six or seven men on each, upon 
their arvival at Pratt Street, presented the ap 
pearance of moving icebergs rather than men. 
They were encased in a thick coating of ice from 
head to foot, but strange to say, beyond being 
benumbed with the intense cold, not one had 
suffered seriously. 





FACTS ABOUT THE JAPANESE. 

Just at this time much interest is felt in the 
customs of the Japanese, and the more we learn 
of them the more we find to admire. 


They never smoke opium. They have small 
pipes that will hold three good whiffs, and of the 
mildest Turkish tobacco. They have a club 
house in Yokohama, of which the high officials 
are members. They have none at Yeddo, the 
sapital. They have the games of chess, cards 
and dominoes. Their cards are different from 
ours, but the essential principles of the game 
ave the same. Latterly they have become large 
importers of billiard-tables, and the game is fast 
assuming there high rank. They are great wrest- 
lers, and every year the champion wrestler wins 
the embroidered apron, which he is allowed to 
wear one year. 

No Japanese is allowed to cut down a tree un- 
less he plants another. Under the law, the me- 
ther is held responsible for the good conduct of 
her children. If a trouble cccurs in the street, 
the parties living opposite are held responsible 
for it. Their idea is that citizens must be their 
own policemen. How would that plan do with 
us? We call ourselves enlightened, and should 
be equal to the task of self-government. 

All marricd women have their eyebrows 
shaved. Married men have no distinetive mark 
—which is a pity. The Japanese have their i+ 
lustrated Punch; besides that, sixteen newspa- 
pers, With three English,—the J/erald, the Mail 
and the News,—published in Yokohama, The 
present Emperor is the one hundred and twenty- 
fourth in regular line. In these generations 
there have been cight females. The present Em- 
peror, Moutsouhito, is six feet high, twenty-two 
years old, and a fine specimen of a man. 





-——- - -¢e—___ —_ 


A DOG DRUNKARD. 

Examples of drunkenness among brutes are 
multiplying, we fear. We noticed awhile since* 
the case of a dissipated horse, and now we are 
told of a genuine canine toper. It is too bad that 
our dumb friends should be made worse by the 
lessons of a race who call themselves their bet- 
ters. 

A few days since a dog in Napoleon, Ark., be- 
ran to act strangely, frothing at the mouth, and 
manifesting symptoms exactly similar to hydro- 
phobia. His owner valucd him and did not like 


| to kill him, so he shut him up to await develop- 
| ments. In a short time he seemed to be all right, 


and he was turned loose. 
He only went a few days before he was aga 
attacked with a fit more severe than the first. 
Several physicians were now called to ascertaim 
if the dog was really mad, and if so, that he 
might be killed. It was developed in the exam 


nation that the dog was an habitual drinker, and 
that the malady with which he was affected was 
delirium tremens, and not hydrophobia. 

The dog has Jong been a enriosity to the fre- 
quenters of the saloon for inesssant cravings lor 
liguors (if he had been a biped physicians would 
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MARCH 19, 1874. 


__THE YOUTHS 





have called it dipsomania), and scarcely a day 
has passed in which his dogship has not been in- 
toxicated, from the dripping of the faucets at the 
peer tank. He has been seen to drink as much 
gs a quart at a time, and then go staggering 
ground the room as happy as any other drunk- 
ard. Certainly the case is a singular one, and 
deserving of notice; for we very much doubt if 
there was ever a case of regular delirium tremens 
known among animals betore. The dog was shot 
_—anew way of reforming drunkards! 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Tex YEARS IN WASHINGTON; or, Life and Scenes 
in the National Capital, as a Woman sees them. 
By Mary Clemmer Ames. Published by A. D. 
Worthington & Co., Hartford, Conn. 

The attractiveness of Mrs. Ames’ pen as a Wash- 
ington correspondent is familiar to all cultured 
American homes. The present volume is an epitome 
of her best writing, and presents in a peculiarly 
graphic and picturesque manner a history of the city 





of Washington from its early days, and a view of | 


the successive republican courts of the Presidents, 
from Washington to Grant. 

Her pen pictures of old Washington; of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives; of the embellish- 
ments and the art treasures of the Capitol; of the 
White House, and of the noble women who have 


presided over the White House and been conspicu- | 


ous in official society, from the stately dames con- 
nected with the households of the first Presidents, 
to Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. Patterson and Mrs. Grant; of 


the scenes in the White House during the dark days | 


of the war; of the treasury and official depart- 


ments; of the Congressional Library; of the Sol- | 


diers’ Cemetery at Arlington, and of the principal 


persons Who have figured at the capital during the | 


lst decade, are in particular fresh,vivid and original. 

The most practical and iustructive facts are inwo- 
yen with the poetical and romantic in personal his- 
tory, and the work is written with a free hand, ina 
style of simple, unostentatious elegance. 

















For the Companion. 


GRANDPA’S LAUGHING GIRL. 
Iknow the funniest little girl— 
Merry and blithe as a bird is she; 
Asmile peeps out of each golden curl, 
And her dimples are marvellous to sce; 
From her shy little toes to her trim little nose 
She carries 2 hundred, I do suppose. 
And she laughs ha, ha! and she laughs he, he! 
And she never seems weary a-laughing at me! 


How she langhs—and laughs, like the madcap brook | 


That tosses its lilies adown the dale; 
Like the wind, that lurks in a flowery nook 

To whisk the roses away in a gale. 
There’s always a rout when she is about; 
Our funniest blunders she’s sure to find out, 
And she laughs ha, ha! and she laughs he, he! 
0,she never seems weary a-laughing at me! 


The things that are proper I try to do— 
Imeasure my steps with precision and care, 
My thoughts are weighty, my words are few, 
And to laugh in her presence I do not dare ; 
Yet sometimes I make some trifling mistake, 
Then if she is near how I quiver and quake,— 
Forshe laughs ha, ha! and she laughs he, he! 
0,she never seems weary a-laughing at me! 


If Tnod a bit in my afternoon nap, 

This mad little maiden is sure to sce! 
If my spectacles tumble down into my lap, 

Itis the signal for infinite glee; 
And I wake in despair, to find that my hair, 
My waggish old wig, has gone under the chair,— 
Then she laughs ha, ha! and she laughs he, he! 
0, she never seems weary a-laughing at me! 

IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
———_+@>—_—___——_ 
For the Companion. 


HOW CHIP HELPED. 


‘Tre dot to work, just as hard, to-day,” said | 
Chip, sitting up in bed. It was one morning | 
#¢, ’ ! 
uter he had been at grandma’s a few weeks, and | 

i 


hapa had gone back to his business. 
“What are you going to do?” asked mamma. 


‘T've dot to make a pollernaise for my Tom- | 
answered Chip, with a quaint shake of his | 


my!” 
brown head. 


But Chip’s plans were all upset. Mamma had 
4 headache again in spite of the pure air and 
ish breezes at grandma’s house. So Chip must 
Say down stairs and “he’p” grandma, who was | 


Uusually busy in the kitchen that day. 


Nothing could suit Chip better. First, there | 
¥as bread to be molded out; and, like all indul- 
andmas, Chip’s grandma gave him a bit 


Sent gr: 


of 
‘the dough to work on. 


Chip patted it and rolled it, he ent it and 
pulled it, till it was neither light nor white; then 


“It is all raised, dramma!”’ | 

Finally he got the lemon squeezer and an old | 
pair of scissors, and squeezing the dough as if it 
were a lemon, he cut off the bits that pressed 
out at the sides. 





By that time grandma 
change work. 

She was going to iron. 

“Tan I ine too, dramma? Tan I?” 
Chip. 

There was a tiny iron that had stood beside 
| the others on the shelf for years. It hada sad 
story of its own, but because it was sad I will 
| not tell it to you. 

Grandma took the little iron down and sect it 
/on one corner of the stove, where it could not 
get too hot. Then she arranged a small ironing 
board on a chair, and gave Chip a stocking to 
smooth out. | 

That was dignity and glory enough for Chip, | 
' and his tongue ran too fast for any thing. | 

‘Wont you see if my ine is tool ’nough ?” said 
he, holding it up as he took it daintily from the | 
| stove. 
| It was scarcely warm. 
| “Make it little more hotter,” said he, in a wise | 

tone, setting it down again for a few moments. | 
“Now nis stottin is all smoov as tan be, dram- 
ma. I tan ine, tan’t 1? May I ine nis hankwi’?” | 
lifting grandma’s best hemstitched handkerchief | 
from the basket. | 

| Grandma thought something else would be 
' better for him. 

“When I det a big man I tan ine dramma’s 
hankwi’,” said Chip, consenting to take another 
stocking instead of linen cambric. 

“Me and Tommy tan ine boofler! Mamma 
shall write to my papa and tell him how Chip | 
he’ps dramma. Nen papa say, ‘O what a dood | 
boy I’m are!’ ” 

Presently he missed grandma, and discovered , 
that the ecllar door was open. 

“Where you are, dramma?’” he shouted, run- 
| ning to the stairs | 


“Here!”? answered grandma from the depths. | 


thought it best to 


pleaded 
| 


; 


“Please bring me a rapple, dramma.” j 
| “Now, dramma, wait,” said Chip, as grandma | 
| came towards the stairs; “I’m doin to fro you | 
| some tisses, I’m are!”’ | 
| So grandma stood at the foot of the stairs and | 
made believe catch the kisses. Chip was de- | 
| lighted but puzzled. 
“How did you tatch ’em, dramma? Did you 
tatch ’em by the tail?” | 
But with the apple in his hand, kisses and | 
ironing were soon forgotten; and grandma, busy | 


at her work, had almost forgotten Chip till he | 
| called from the closet,-- 
“Dramma! do you like you rapple all salted | 
round ?”” | 

| 
| 
| 


{ 


| f 


| 














Grandma went to see what the young man was 


where the blueing box stood, and had given his 
apple a liberal peppering of Bartlett’s Pearl Blue! 

She washed the indigo from his mouth and 
fingers, gave him a cooky in place of his blue 
apple, and, furnishing him with safer amuse- 





te flattened it out on the palm of his hand and | ment, kept her eye on him till her work was 


eld it up exclaiming,— 


y 


done, i. f. C. 


| Dock. 
| Pride, Phlox. 


doing, and found he had climbed up t» the shelf | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
3. | 
WORD SQUARE. 
The lowest tides that vex the sea; 
An island known to history; 
An old-time martyr ;—when you find, 
Place lack of color close behind. 
Uno Hoo, 
2. 


HIDDEN CHARACTERS AT A DICKENS PARTY. 

He has told this quecr story till he believes every 
word of it. 

That is the capitol, I verily believe. 

He is such a slow boy, he will never accomplish 
any great work. 

The man’s name is Mike Sanderson. 

Who is that man? Gad Shillabar. 

Rose, may Licher go down street with me? 
_ Do not let the baby play where the cat will scratch 


it. 
Shall I cook this new egg for your breakfast. 


3. 
REBUS. 





What we have all noticed. 


4, 
CHARADE. 
From 2 mince pic my first had been taken, 
And I cagerly ate all the rest; 
It was swect and rich, spicy and toothsome, 
Just the flavor that pleases me best. 
But alas! when my dinner was over 
Isang quite a different tune, 
For my second came next, and to vex me 
Stayed with me the whole afternoon. 
When to whole of a mince ay you're tempted, 
This warning, dear friends, take from me; 
If my first which you eat be not little, 
By my second you troubled inay be. 


5. 
DECAPITATIONS. 
Behead and curtail a heathen temple, and leave a 


X. Y. Z. 


od. 
Behead a coin and leave a refuge. 


6. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC ENIGMA 
My first 2 grief discloses, 
My next, a prisoner, sings; 
My third we take from r¢ : 
Around my fourth still clings 
Praise, as the rare old poet, 
Whose fame Italia brings. 
My fifth is always borne along 
By soaring eagle’s wings. 
A Scottish poet my initials name, 
An English bard my finals will proclaim. 


-P.B. 


Aunt Los, 









Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Horse, Ocean, Rebut, Sauce, Enter. 
2. Rose, Brake, Four o’clock, Ladies’ Slippers, 
Johnny-jump-up, Sweet William, Stephen 

Rose-Mary, Viol, t, Maiden-Hair. Venus’ 
Bachelor’s Button, Coxcomb, Prim- 
Rose, Bleeding-Heart. Mourning-Bride, Orchis, 
“Lady-in-the-green,’’ Innocence. 

3. Set not your candle under a bushel, but on a 
candlestick. 

4. Eagle, Owl, Swan, Thrush, Dove, Linnet, Ra- 
ven, Wren, Peacock, Crow, Lark, Pelican. 


Otis, 





“Children’s Lives Saved for 50 Cts.” 


Every case of Croup can be cured when first taken by 
Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, warranted for 24 years, 
and never a bottle returned. It also cures Diarrhoea, 
Dysentery, Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, Burns and external 
Pains. Sold by the Druggists. Depot, 10 Park Place, 
New York. M—4t 





NOVELTY 
Printinge-Presses. 
and Business Purposes, and 

0,000inuse. BENJ. O. WOODS 
Description of 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


‘BOYS. 
| tures—at lowest wholesale rates. 
| Bromfield Strect, Boston, Mass. 
= 

' 


tures—tells how to make money 


7-tf 


SAVE THE CHILDREN! | 


move all kinds of worms from a whole family. 
GOODWIN & CO., Boston. 


One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup will > CFLsio® 


GEO. C 
12-tf 


| 


| soft and fire 


The best yet invented for Amateur 
passed tor General Job Printers. Over 
° 


Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every | 


351 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


A new Book—48 pages—with colored Pic- 
at home 
—a full list of Scrap Book anil Transfer Pic- 
J. JAY GOULD, 20 


95 


BURNETT’S COCOAINE 


For promoting the growth of and beautifying the hatr, 


possesses the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the 
various conditions of ths human hair. 


A REMARKABLE CASE. 


East MippieBorv’, Mass., JUNE 9, 1864. 

Messrs. Brrvxert & Co.: 

When my daughter's hair came eff she had been aMicted 

i euralgia in her head for three years, and tor two 
after hes head was as smooth as her 1: 
th the recommendation of a triend she was induced 
to trv your Coco are, and the resvlt was astonish ng. 
She had not use:l half the contents of a bottle betore her 
head was covered with a fine young har. In four menths 
her hair hes grown several inches in length, very thick, 
and of a darker color than jormerly. 
ntinves to vse the Cocoaine, in ecnnection 









va 

















She still 


‘with the Kalliston, and we have but little tear oi her los- 
: . W 


ing her hair, Vith respect, a 
WM. S. EDDY. 


MR. EDDY’S TESTIMONY RENEWED. 


Mass., JAN. 14, 1867. 
RETT & Co.: 
iter wring you last, my daughter 
sing COCOAINE for 2 1ew months, when her hair 
: n came off, leaving her head pericetiv bare, owing 
partly to the heat caused by neuralgia. We procured a 
| couple of bottles of the CocoatiNe, and used it freely, as 
| formerly. In the course of two months the hair made its 
} appearance, ant is now thick and soft, and in a very 
| healthy condition. Respeectfully yours, 
| , WM. S. EDDY, 


East MIppLEeBoKo’"” 
Messrs. Joseru Bur 
EN.—Soon ¢ 












FIVE YEARS LATER. 
East Mippienoro’, Mass., MAncn 28, 1872. 

Messrs. Joseru Burxetr & Co.: 
GENTLEMEN,—I[ still entertain the same opinion of the 
| merits of your *Cocoaine” and “Kalli: ton” as formerly. 
| Twoor three applications never fail to check the hairirom 
| falling, on my own head; and new hair has Leen produced 
}(L am convinced through the application ef the *Coco- 
aine’) where I had been bald for years—and of a DARK 
color, although Lam eighty-two years old. 
My danghter has sueceeded in preserving her hair by its 
constant use. Yours very truly, 

ll— WM. S. EDDY. 
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NEEDLE 
THREADER. 


atent Sew 
el 


BEARDSLEY’S 





A great want provided for. 
ing practice of or inary threading. 
dime-sighted; it helps all 
clouds darken or kunps are dim 
and women. 
}mailon receipt of 50¢; with 12 Machine Needles $1 00, 
Agen s order Price List of ‘threader and Machine Needles. 


Entire relief from the vex- 
Indispensable to the 
Shople, quick, unerring - though 
Agi nts wanted—Men 
Big protits; sells itself. Samples sent by 


Address IXL N 





[DLE WORKS, Ansonia, Ct. 4—13t 
i aaseere's FRIEND; or, The Universal 
4 Hand-Book; containing information on almost every 
subject: The Parlor Magician; Parlor ‘iheatricals: Poet- 
ical Quotations; Language of Flowers; Useful Recipes; 
Historical Facts; Golden Maxims; Wit and Humor, ete., 
} ete. Price cents. 
| Short-Hand Without a Master. By which the 
}art of taking down Sermons, Lectures, Trials, Specches, 
| ete., may be acquired ina few hours. DPrice 25 cents. 
| The Stump Speaker. eine a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lecturer, Button= 
bursting Witticisins, Ridiculous Drellerics, Funny Stories, 
ee ,ete., translated into the four modern languages—Yan- 
kee, Dutch, lrish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 
Pre 15 cents, 
» Easy. and the Second- 
J 2 as practiced by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully explained, In this little volume we place all the 
wonders of VextRiLo QuIsM at the command of our young 
i friends Price 1) cents. 
Kither of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPTY JLOURS COMPANY, No, 
1 Chambers Street, New York 1 


AGENTS WANTED FOR _ 
The Life of Jesus for Young People. 


Over 600 quarto pages with 100 full-page illustrations. 
Price $3. No parent can afford to keep this book from his 
family. Address Hi. S$. GOODSPEED & CO., 

47—13t 87 Park Row, New York. 

SEND FoR 
LisT OF 










































CLIFFORD & C0., 
Perfumers, 


40 Bromfie 






PERFUMES 
& PREMIUMS. 


These Oil Chromos will 
AWAKE AND ASLEEP. be sent mounted complete 
for framing on receipt of 50 cents. ‘Iwo new Chromos, 
SMILES and TEARS, sume price. A BEAUTI- 
FUL BOUQUET Or FLOWERS {or 35 cents, or two 
different subjects for 60 cents. For those IN NEED OF 
BUSINESS, We have the brightest and best selling Chromos 
in the market. If you would secure an independence, 
send $5 for a portfolio and a stock of Chromos, and com- 
mence work atonce. Particulars free, OY ILLUSTRATED 
CIRCULAR on receipt of three-cent stamp. 
Address, BOSTON FRAME AND CHROMO CO., 29234 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 10—4t 





Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston. 


~ JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all dealers. 





43 ly 


se ORTH 50 TIMES THE COST.” “More 
WwW profitable than any thing else.” — Established 
three years: Our IIustrated Monthly with two magnifi- 
cent premiums, “Grace Darling” and “tome of the Wa- 
| ter Lily.” Nothing in the field equals the combination! 
Agents and sub.cribers are delighted. Send $1 for sub- 
serintion and go to work atonce. Particulars free. J. 
LATHAM & CO., 292 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
1l—4t 








inti : The Rest 
Printing Presses. “yfacc! 

Size for Cards, La- | @> Size for Cir+ 
SG bels, Envelopes, &e | S$ 1 1 culars, Etc. 
Busincss Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
vert sing. Boye and Amateurs have delight 
fulamusement and money mading. Send stam) 
for circular. specinrens, ete., to the Manufacturers, 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 














The Susscrirrion Pricn of the COMPANION is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance, 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


scriptions can commence at any time during 
e. 


Companton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
cwie ris receive.l by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafis. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter. All postinasters are re- 
quired to register letters Whenever requested todo so, 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed 

DISCONTINUANCES. 
must be 


temember that the Publishers 

notified by ; tter when a subseriber wishes 
his ning stopped. irrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Ofiice to which your 
paper is sent. our name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done, 

The courts have decided that 
pers are hekl responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to publis hers should be addressed 
MASON & CO. 


all subscribers to newspa- 


to PERRY 
» Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





THE PERILS OF THE SEA. 
Timber from the forest and iron from the mine 
are no match for the waves driven by the tempest. 
The stoutest vessels, built by the most experienced 
shipmasters, often go down in a storm, 
But the natural perils of the sea 
bad workmanship 


are multiplied by 
and unskilful seamen. Every 
year the number of shipwrecks is increased, with the 
loss of valuable lives and cargoes. It is startling to 
know that the percentage of losses in American ves- 
sels has advanced, since 1845, from seventeen per 
cent. of those built to forty per cent. 

Mr. Charles Nordhoff, who has carefully examined 
the causes of this alarming increase, says that ves- 
sels are poorly built. “The timber is insufficient in 
quantity, not so good in quality, not so carefully se- 
lected, not so thoroughly seasoned. The timbers are 
not so strongly bolted together; iron bolts are used 
instead of copper, and even where copper heads ap- 
pear, the shaft of the bolt is frequently of iron.” 
After a few years, if the vessel strikes a rock, it falls 
to pieces like a house of cards, 

He thinks, also, that many shipwrecks are caused 
by overlading, which makes it impossible to weather 
heavy storms. When to such disadvantages are add- 
ed incompetent officers, and raw scamen of worth- 
less character, it is not surprising that the losses at 
sea multiply every year, 
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AN INVISIBLE CHOIR, 

Music to bring in an audience (as well as to enter- 
tain them after they get in) is an expedient very com- 
mon and very well understood among managers. It 
is not often, however, that the effect of it isso wierd- 
ly sweet as here described in the 
ern Christian Advocate: 


Cincinnati West- 


At the concert of the 'Tennesseeans in the Mt. Au- 
burn Methodist Episcopal church, Cincinnati, Satur- 
day evening, January 3d, while the audience was 
gathering, ‘he band of singers, who were in the Sun- 
day school room below, at ‘the instance of a friend, 
sang a pi see, the refrain in which was, “Swing low, 
sweet chariot, swing low.” The writer was standing 
nt the top of the stairs, the doors to the main room 
being slightly ajar. As the first notes were caught, 
there was an instant hushin the audience, Every 
ear was intent, every heart captivated, Everybody’s 
thoughts and feeling 3 suffuse “Y and absorbed, 


“Swing low, sweet chariot— 
Coming for to carry me home; 

I looked over Jordan, and what did I see— 
Coming for to carry me home; 

A band of angels coming after me— 
Coming for to carry me home; 

Swing low » sweet chariot, swing low.” 


Now faint, now low and vanishing, as the strains 
of the Traumerei; again swelling, now weird and 
tender,—the whole seemed as waves of melody from 
the far shores of fairy-land. The audience was 
thrilled before it had seen a single singer. 


> 
STARVED, 
It is wretched enough to die of want, but it must 
be more wretched to die for want of what you have! 


A New York police oflicer recently found lying on 
the stoop of a dwelling-house what seemed only a 
heap of old rays, but proved to be an old woman ap- 
parently in the last stages of destitution. She was 
wan and weak, and coughed fearfully. She object- 
ed to being taken to the hospital or station-house, 
saying she “had a home in One Hundred and Six- 
teenth Street, But the officer, finding she was inca- 
xtble of going on her way, conveyed her to the sta- 
ion-house near by. 

Pood was given her, which she devoured with 
starving avidity. She was afterwards taken to 
Bellevue Hospital, where the physicians pronounced 
her condition the esult of exposure and starvation, 
When the nurse attempted to remove » filthy dress, 
the old woman suddenly sprang up in the bed and 
fiercely resisted her 


On examination the wr tehed garment was found 





THE YOUTH'S 


to contain nineteen pockets, each of which was filled ! 
with money—in nit about three hundred dollars. 
Many old bank-bills were actually crumbling to 
ieces. The miserable creature died in the hospital ; 
ut it was ascertained that she had no home, but 
had lived a vagrant life, begging and starving her- 


self while she was scraping together the money found | 


in her ragged dress. 
—- +. — 
WOULDN’T BACK OUT. 

The pluck to face one’s own mistakes is far more 
amiable than the smart ill-manners of those who | 
laugh at them. 

A resolute countryman whose young son was 
student at one of our New England colleges, spent | 
the day with him and stopped to tea. When his cup 
was filled he seized a bowl of salt, which he supposed 


was sugar, and put the usual quantity in his tea. 
Sly glances and suppressed “snickering” led him to 


suspect that something was wrong; but the old fel- | 


low, who didn’t like to be laughed at, worried it 
down, and putting on a face that was intended to 
make every one think he liked his “dose of salts,” he 

called for another cup, and upon receiving it said to 
the head snickerer,— 


“Young man, W ill you be kind enough to pass that | 


bowl of salt?” 

The salt was passed, and amid the most breathless 
silence, he dipped a couple of spoonfuls into his tea, 
stirre it up, and with a look of apparent saiisfaction, 
tasted it 

“Ww hy, Mr. said the young man opposite 
him, “do you drink salt in your tea? 

“You see 1 do, sir,” answered the plucky old man, 
with great emphasis and in his pleasantest manner. 


——_.—__—— 


ANECDOTE OF A MAGPIE, 


Among the poultry of a country house in Renfrew- | 
shire was a turkey, that preferred, as turkeys often | 


do, to make her ne ‘st among bushes on the side of a 
burn, some three hundred yards from the house, 
rather than in the outhouse appropriated to the 
poultry. A magpie, chancing to be perched one day 
on a neighboring tree, saw the turkey visit her nest, 
and pounced down on the newly-laid egg as soon a: 
the turkey had left it, proceeding without loss of 
time to make a hole in the shell, and extract a por- 
tion of its contents. 

From that day forth the magpie was never absent 
from the vicinity of the nest about the hour of the 


forenoon when the turkey was accustomed to repair | 


to it, but, seated on one or other of the trees, kept 
watch for the opportunity of so delicious a repast; so 
that it was found necessary to follow the turkey 
pretty closely in order to obtain her egg unbroken 
by the magpie’s bill. 


a 
TAME WOLVES, 


A Norwegian gentleman, named Greiff, reared 
up two young wolves until they were full grown. 
They were male and female; the latter became so 
tame that she played with me 


Once when I w: 
chain, and was away three days. When I returned 
home I went out on a hill and called, “Where’s my 
Jussa?” as she was named, when she immediately 
came home and fondled me like a dog. She could 
not bear other people ; but the male, on the contrary, 
was friendly with others, but not with me from the | 
moment when I punished him for seizing a hen. 
They grew very large and had fine skins, 


nn ae 
A TOUGH SOLE, 


Grace Greenwood tells a little story about a poor 
white family of Missouri, careless, shiftless and intol- 
erably lazy, the daughters of which were accus- 
tomed to go barefoot till the soles of their feet be- 
came hard like unto horn. One of these young la- 
dies, on coming home one day from a long tramp in 
the rain after the cows, was standing on the hearth | 
drying her clothes, when her old mother drawled out, 
“Sal, thar’s—a—live—coal—under—yer—foot.” The 
rir slightly turned her head, and drawled back, 
* Which—toot, mammy ?” 


> 
SACKCLOTH AND ASHES 
Ignorant simplicity never seems so heavy a burden 
as when it tries to follow a figure of speech. 


A Tennessee preacher exhorted his congregation 
to “put on sackeloth and ashes’’ for a solemn occa- 
sion. One woman accordingly procured a lot of old 
coffee-sacks, worked them into a dress, sprinkled the 
dress profusely with ashes, and when the day of 
prayer arrived put it on and started for the house of 
God. She was stopped by her mistress, who had 
considerable difficulty in explaining to her the real 
meaning of the minister. 
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A SOLID FAMILY, 


There is a lady in Newburyport eighty-eight years 
old, who has ten children living—all she ever had— 
five sons and five daughters. The mother and her 
children weigh about a ton. The sons will average 
more than two hundred each, the heaviest two hun- 
dred and twenty, and the daughters one hundred 
and sixty. There is only one, the “baby,” weighing 
less than a hundred and a half. 


a 

I THINK one always feels the better for looking 
any small evil of life straight inthe face. It is won- 
derful how few evils are remediless if you fairly 
face them, and honestly try to remove them.— The 
Country L’arson, 





For Jaundice, Headache, Constipation, Impure Blood, 
Pain in the Shoulders, Tightness of the Chest, Dizziness, 
Sour Eructations of the Stomach, Bad taste in mouth, 
Bilious attacks, Pain in region of Kidneys, Internal Fe- 
ver, Bloated feeling about Stomach, Rush of Blood to 
Head and Gloomy Forebodings, take Dr, Pierce’s Pleasant | 
Turgative Pellets. In explanation of the remedial power 


and licked my hands, | 
and I often had her with me in the sledge in winter. | 
absent, she got loose from her | 


S COMPANION. 


7? AKE AYE 


and Liver r “Ce n mpl: hy 
best of all pu 


xation, Indigestion, Headz oo 
ay universal accord, they are th 
zatives for family use. It 





VHE DE. AF are taught to talk like hearing pe ople | 


For partic aes send stamp for a copy of | 
Tome School 
“WHIPPLE, 


Sea LC 
Mystic River, Cc onn. | 


MPU RE “BLOOD.—In mort id pe soe of the 

blood re many diseases; such as salt rheum, ring- 

| worm, boils, carbuncles, and pimples. In 

this c¢ ondition of the blodd try VEGETINE, and cure these 

uffections. As a blood-puritier it has no equal. Its ef- 
fects are are won dei ‘ful. 12 —lt 
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ure profit- 
ADVICES cs: 
bee = 
agency forthe Propie’s Arias. $20and upwards made 
weshie. Instructions free. J. ‘DAVID WILLIAMS, 
46 Beekman st., N.Y, 


BEAUTIFUL, 
|/|EVER-BLOCOMING 





A SPECIALTY. 


STRONG POT-PLA) 


| Sent SAFELY by mail, postpa 
rieties, $1; Twelve do., 
we send MAGNIFICI 
tive Catalogue, FR 


TS 


Five Splendid va- 
82. For 10 ets, additional 

PremitMRose,. Elegant Descrip- 
cE. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Rose Growers, 


WEST GROVE, Chester Co., Pa eow7t 


A ‘Selection of Choice Seeds. 


Always give satisfaction. Our new Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Seeds and Plants, giving all nee instruction. 
Sent to any address. Address J. T. SMITH & SONS 

H. 12—2t 


Brentwood, N. 
cuine ready ore you buy 


QEENS I 
| SEEDS! ree. SARAH iL. Mz ARTEN, 


Marblehead, en 


"Flower and Veret fable-Seed Cir- 





_ VAI LL’S 


Manufactured in n great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes, 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 











room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard, A joard. A variety 


FOLDING _ 


sof folding cane seat chairs for 
& the South and tropicalcountries, 
4 For sale by all first-class deal- 


E. W. VAIL, CHAIRS 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
Patentee and Manut’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts. 
Say where you saw this Advertisement, 














What is the use of buying 


a good 


shoe if it will be through at the toe in 


two weeks ? 


| ,, SILVER TIPS Prevent. this. 
| WATERS CONCERTO aud ORCHESTRAL 


NS: ~ the most beantifal in style 
d pertect in tone ever made, 
TI he = ONCERTO ¢ ORCHES- 
TRAL STOPS are the best 
ever piace inany Organs. 
4 hey are produced byan extra set of 
reeds, peculiarly voiced 
the EE EECT of which is MOST 
ats © EG A Ee Wi ENG and SOU L= 
) i STIRR ii 
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‘is SUPERR. ‘These Or 
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NEW SCALES. 
PIANOS 


have Great power and 
Aging tone, 
dern improvements, and are the 
best Pianos made, 'These Organs and Pi- 
anosare warranted for Gyears. Prices ex= 
tremely low for cash or part cash, and bale 
ance in monthly o quarterly payments, 
Second-hand instruments taken in ex- 
change. GREAT INDUCEMENTSS (0 the 
TRADE. AGENTS WANTED for every 
City ani County in the U, Se and Canada. A 
large discount (0 Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools 
Lodges, de, ILLUSTRATED C. 'ATALOGUES M.- \ILED, 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway and 48 Mercer St., New York. 
50 ADDRESS” oR VISITING Cz wrds “printe din 
9) best style, sent by i iilfor 25 cents. Samples of 15 
styles, all colors, for 10 cents. Agent’s outfit, 20 cents. 
| t ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., Boston. 
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~ None Perfect. 


of these little Pellets over such a variety of diseases, it is | 


proper to say that their action upon the animal economy 
is universal, not a gland or tissue escaping their sanative 
impress. 25 cents a vial, by all first-class druggists. 


Hearne Restorev.—A Great INVENTION.— Send 
stamp for particulars to Georcs J. Woop, Madison, 
Ind. 


ROBINSON’s INDEXICAL 
best and cheapest Toilet Soz 


OatmEAL Giycertne.—The 
pin the world. 


| CABLE SCREW WIRE 
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KIDDE?'S PROTEST 


a ST eee hariestown, Mass, 


THE BEST. 


wegit b Sermo for all the purposes of a ! 


and to read the lips, at ““Whipple’s Ilome School for | 
Deaf Mutes.” 
Whipple's 
| Address, 
| 
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MARCH 19, 1874, 


. splendid and Unpar -alleled 
| TRIUMPHS 


| 
OF THE 


| 
‘Wheeler & Wilson 
SEWING MACHINE CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Over Eighty-one,Competitors, 
AT THE 


WORLD’S EXPOSITION, VIENNA, 1873, 
Ete. 

1. The Knight’s Cross of the Imperial Order 

of “Francis Joseph,” conterred by his Apos- 

tolic Majesty the Emperor of Austria, upon the Hoy. 

orable Nathaniel Wheeler, President of the Wheeler 

& Wilson Sewing Machine Company, as the founder 
and builder of Sewing Machine industry. 


The Grand Diploma of Honor, recommended 
by the Iniernational Jury for this Sewing Machine 
Company only, for their important contributions to 
the material snd social weliare of manki nd. 

The Grand Medal for Progress, awarded for 
their New No. 6 Sewing Machine, Leing for 7 rogress 
made since the Paris Exposition of Ys 67, at Which 
the only Gold Medal for Sewing Machi nes was 
awarded to this Company. Hence the Vienna 
award marks te chee not from a low level or jn- 
ferior medal, but trom a Gold Medal, the highest 
award made at Paris. 

The Grand Medal for Merit, for the develop- 
ment of Needle Industry and ellence and supe- 
riority of manufactured Samples exhibite d. 

5. A Grand Medal for Merit, for excellence and 
superiority ot Cabinet work, the only award of the 
kind in this section. 

6. Medals for sev eral Co-operators, of the 
Wheeler & Wilson Company tor superior ability. 

- The Official Report, published by the @ 
Direction of the Vienna Exposition, signal 
; supremacy of the Wheeler & Wilson Com 


3. 





cay 3 ind quality of manntacture, and ‘position 

in the Sewing og hine ge , as follows 
OFFICIAL REPOR 
ING 


VIEN 
Mt AC HN 


12, 


xP OSITION, 
» ETC. 
(Group SEC. "9, B.) 

“The greatest Sewing Machine M: inufactory in the 
world is that of Wheeler & Wilson, New York, which 
xlone has brought already over 200,000 of their Sewing 
| Machines into practical use. The complete production of 
the parts by machinery is so regulated that each complete 

| machine may be used as a sample for exhibition. This 
| firm) ‘oduces 600 well adjusted machines daily. 

“The latest — ion of this firm, and which is the 

| wonder of the ni sition, is their new No. 6 Sew- 
ing Machine. Th is universal machine sews the heaviest 
leather harness and the finest gauzes with a truly pearl 
| stiteh. 

“Wheeler & Wilson have received the highest prizes at 
all World’s Expositions, and at the Vienna Exposition 
were extraordinarily distinguished.” 


SEW- 


FURTHER DISTINGUISHED HONORS. 
New York, Serv. 15, 1873. 
The Grand Medal of Honor 
OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, 


Was unanimously recommended by the judges of Sewing 
Machiies for 


WHEELER & WILSON'S 
New No. 6 Sewing Machine, 


As being ‘‘a decided improvement over all other machines 
in the market,” and which ‘must revolutionize certain 
branches of industry, especially in Shoe and Harness 
Manufacturing.” 
“BALTIMORE, MD., Oct, 31, 1873. 

“The MARYLAND InsTITUTE has awarded WHEELER & 
WILsonN the GoLp MEDAL for their new No. 6 Sewing Ma- 
chine, Other Sewing Machines received nothing.” 


“SAVANNAH, Nov. 4, 1873. 
“At the GEORGIA STATE Fair, a SILVER MEDAL, the 
highest and only premium for Leather Stitching, was 
awarded to WHEELER & WiLson for samples done on 
their New No. 6 Sewing Machine.” 


Principal Office, No. 625 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Agencies in all the Principal Cities of the World... ot 





ENLARGED AND =_— 
Magnificent Colored Plate 
Hundreds _of Engravings, beside De- 
8c) re Price List of 2000 varieties 

choice Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 

Tiare Gladiolus, Lilies, &c., &e. Full 
directions tor culture. Complete i in ev- 
r a free on receipt of two 





Spooner" 's s Prize Flower ‘Seeds i 
| sotten Splendid Aster Seeds, ¥ niles 
to applicants upon receipt of $1. New 
| Illustrated Seed Catalogue free. Ade 
dress Wa. H. SPOONER, 4 Beacon Sty 
| Boston. deowSt_ 


Pearl's White Gly -cerine pene- 
trates the skin without injury, 
eradicates ali Spots, Freckles 
Tan, Moth-Patches. nen 
Worms, Impurities and Dis — 
orations, either within or on 
the Skin, leaving it sm or oA 8¢ 4 
and pliable. ) ge 
Hands, Rough or C hated i 
it is the bert thing in the wort 
Sold at 299 Troadway, Xe 

York, and by all Drugeis's ‘i 


SEEDS! 
SEEDS! 
_SEEDS ! 


Gives a 
Permanently 
BEAUTIFUL fg 
Complexion. 
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